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[|Nors.— Readers of Vogue inquiring for names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should inclose 
a stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 


the page and date. | 

I daily in the smart shops, especially in 
— variations and accessories of the turn- 

over linen collar, which promises to hold un- 

disputed sway as the leading style for months 

to come. 


NECKWEAR 


Ovely new neck dressings are appearing 


LINGERIE COLLAR AND JABOT 


The first drawing shows a collar and jabot 
in one, in the making of which the filmiest of 
materials and the finest embroidery is employed. 
The straight neckband continues in a front 
panel, « ‘hich arc imposed bowknots and 
wheat shcaves, varied by insets of drawnwork 
and Valenciennes. The edges are scallop- 
stitched, a diminutive beading being used to 
join the collar and the jabot. A divided bib 
or ruffle, narrow at the back, opens at the front 
over the long panel. Such an accessory offers 
the most conveniently quick method of elab- 
orating a plain blouse, which may be then worn 
beneath a jacket, and make a most excellent 
appearance at neck and front for calling or 


shopping. The model sells for $7.50. 


SEPARATE FRILLS FOR SHIRT WAISTS 


Knife-plaited frills, for the front of shirt 
waists, may be bought separately in all white 
for $2.25. The upper end is adjusted beneath 
the front edges of the collar, the lower end tuck- 
ed into the belt. Nothing more modish can 
be advised for wear with tailor-made effects. 


CRAVAT BOW 

A distinctly new bow has been brought out in 
the last week or two, for decoration of the linen 
collar. It consists of two layers of plaited 
linen, bordered in lace. The shape is oblong, 
the lower of the two pieces being slightly the 


larger. Just at the middle are cut two button- 
holes, through which is inserted an inch wide 
ribbon, tying in a small bow. This little 


cravat is adjusted by a loop to the upper collar 
button, its ends flaring out on either side. 
Among the novelties it is decidedly the most 
pleasing. The price is $2.45. 


INEXPENSIVE JABOTS WITH BOW 
Butterfly bows with jabot ends are to be had 
in white handkerchief linen, with an addition of 
needlework in all colors. This is introduced 
on the edge of one variety in a rolled button- 
hole stitch. This variety costs $1.00, while 
one elaborated with dots sells for $1.45. 
HAND BAG IN SUEDE AND STEEL 
One of the most exquisite of the new hand 
bags is chosen as the original of the second il- 
justration. On a groundwork of black suéde 
is laid an all-over modified lattice design in 
cut-steel, the frame being a solid encrustation 
of the same. This bright metal is much in 
vogue, and is a welcome change from the ever- 
The lining is of rich, lustrous 


present gilt. 
Price, $26.50. 


white moiré. 
PIGSKIN MUFF PURSE 

A large shopping bag is far too cumber- 
some to carry in addition to a muff, therefore 
the long, slender muff purse, shown in the 
third drawing, is often substituted during the 
cold season. This is of pigskin, and fitted 
with the necessary pocketbook and change 
purse. It isto be had for $7.25. 


GLAZED MORCCCO BAG WITH WATCH 


A dear Kittle French model is the bag of 
glazed mauve morocco which is to be seen in 
ahe fourth sketch. Inside is a double middle 
compartment and a square change purse, 
backed by a tiny beveled mirror. A memo- 
randum card and gilt pencil are also provided. 
Last, but not least among its appointments is 
the small watch which faces on the outer cover 


Price, $15.00. 


EXCELLENT VELVETEENS 


A certain make of cotton-backed velvets is 
particularly desirable, and from it some of the 
handsomest frocks of the winter have been 
built. It is soft, lustrous, and silky to the 





touch,a marvellous achievement in this fabric. 
Its wearing qualities are far-famed, and it is 
recommended warmly as undeniably one of 
the best grades. It comes inevery shade, and 
costs from 75 cents to $1.50 the yard. 








FOREIGN LETTER PAPER IN BOXES 


containing twenty-four envelopes and fifty, 
sheets is offered in most tempting guise. The 
paper, of course, in the thinnest quality, is of 
a stiff, transparent textile weave. The lining 
of the envelopes, in pink, mauve, gray and blue, 


adopted some time since in Paris, much having 
been heard of its appearance at various resorts 
during the summer, and it is slowly but surely 
making its way here. Price, $4.75. Brown 
and black are procurable in it. The same thing 
comes in a long scarf veil, at $2.50. This is 
one and a half yards from end to end. 


ATTRACTIVE PATTERN IN LACE VEIL 


An especially good brown lace veil is offered 
at $4.95. The all-over design is a conventional 
trefoil figure of decided 
character, the all- 
around border being 
marked off by heavy 
straight lines. This 
measures between one 
and three-quarters and 
two yards, and costs 


$4.95. 
CLOSE-DOTTED VEILS 


Face veils are most 
worn in the close-dotted 
mesh, either in a mix- 
ture of black and white 
or in all black or brown. 
The price varies from 
85 cents to $1.00 a yard. 


SHOT SILK STOCKINGS 





Fascinating is the 
latest weave in silk 
stockings—a shot mesh 
in light and dark shadings. Mauve, blue, pink, 
and yellow are shown in this changeable tex- 
tile, the surface honey-combed by its two-toned 
colorings. The stocking is of English make, 
and shows solid black feet. The quality is 
most superior, and guarantees good wear. Price, 
$4.50 a pair. 


CLOCKED STOCKINGS 
Plain-color clocked stockings are by no means 


always easy to find at a reasonable price, this 
standard variety being so constantly in demand 





gives the cachet to this smart stationery. It is 


to be had for $1.00 a box. 
SQUARE NET VEIL 


A new veil isa square one of Tosca net,meas- 
uring a yard and a quarter on each side, edged 
in inch wide velvet ribbon. This is to be laid 
entirely over the hat, falling equally at front and 
back, its draping adjusted by catching it here 
and there on the brim. This style veil has been 








that the supply is frequently exhausted. One 
shop, however, is well stocked in all colors, at 
$2.25 a pair. 


DARNING SET 


An acceptable gift at the holiday season is 
a darning set, such as was seen in one of the 
latest installments of fancy articles for Christ 
mas. From a celluloid ring hang scissors and 
darning egg, together with spools of silk in four 
colors, and a thick braid of red worsted. Price, 


$1.50. 
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RIBBON HOLDER 


The stowing away of the ribbons for , 
lingerie is seldom accomplished satisf 
but an ingenious little ribbon case, actj 
the same time as a sachet, seems to have gp 
the problem beautifully. The case ig }, 
like a three-fold picture frame, and is of | 
caded ribbon in any variety of colorings, 
lined with plain taffeta to harmonize, 
about the edges is applied a narrow silk ¢ 
which loops over gilt or pearl buttons when 
case is folded away. Three sections are ¢ 
closed on the inside, in which are fitted 
board ribbon winders, standing upright beh 
a little partition of the brocade. On each 
these winders are ten or twelve yards of } 
ribbon. Dainty and attractive in appear 
this novelty is one of great practicality. 
$3.50. 


SATEEN-COVERED QUILTS 


These come in plain colors, the shades bej 
soft and clear. They are filled with d 
and interlined. The cost is $5.00. 


QUILTS WITH DOTTED SWISS 10P 


This is distinctly a new idea in bed fumis 
ings and an extremely ingenious one, as 
use of the many lovely figured swisses dresd 
the bed in a most dainty fashion. A nin 
inch plain silk facing forms the border, and 
back is of silkoline in the same pattern as 
swiss. A lilac design with mauve bord 
bands is delicately lovely. The filling is 
cotton, the price $4.50. 


FRENCH GLOVE HANDKERCHIEFS 


with solid color centres, green, lavender, pi 
and blue, and with a sprinkling of embroider 
dots, sell for ninety-five cents. Plaidin 
form the border. These small moucho 
are the latest fancy from the other side. 


ADMIRABLE DRESS FORM 


To have each line and curve of the figu 
exactly reproduced in a dress form, elimin 
ing entirely the tedium of fittings, means 
much saving of time, money, and nervo 
strain, that it reads too good to be true, and ye 
the mechanism of a clever invention of thi 
description is so simple. so quickly and eas 
adjusted, that one may have in less time th 
it takes to tell an absolutely true counterp 
of one’s figure, in short a second self. | 
that is necessary to this end is to have a lining 
fitted, bringing this well down over the hip 
so as to cover and take the shape of the 
largest part. This is -then placed over th 
pneumatic form, which, when inflated, accor 
plishes the miracle of reproduction whid 
solves the irritating problem of fittings. 
form is adjusted on its rod and stand, ui 
it is raised the proper skirt length from t 
floor, then with the addition of a drop ski 
to give the necessary flare, one has a devi 
giving every individual peculiarity of b 
And not only is the form useful to one me 
of the family, but its value is unlimited, 


any and all figures, provided only that its # 
be larger than the largest lining to be uced 
it. Tapes attached to the wooden base 4 


the form draw down the lower e 
the lining, and hold it in place. 

When not in use after opening the 
and allowing the air to escape, the whole devia 
may be packed away in the box whic! 
tutes the base, until it is wanted aga 
genius that evolved such a discovery 
ferred an ineffable boon to woman ki 
away with the weary hours of 
and wiping out entirely that most 
feature of dressmaking. The wor 
makes her own gowns will not onl; 
labors less tiring, but more success 
the woman who can ill spare the tin 
tings from the press of social eng 
may feel safe to leave this double of 
the hands of her dressmaker. The air chambé 
is in little or no danger from punctures, sil@ 
it is made to be pinned to, and is {ashie 
of specially prepared rubber cloth proted 
by two covers. Should, however, such 4 
hap occur, it may be easily repaired with # 
terials provided for the purpose, or r 
to the maker, and put in order free of ch 
The sizes run from 34 to 50 inches bust, ® 
prices varying according to size from $124 
to $13.50. 
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4Berthe May 


The various models of 


HER 
CORSETS 


ye famous because they are built 
with special regard to health, and 
ze made to combine comfort and 
Weegance. This can be particularly 


4 Her 
Maternity 
4 Corset 


iM which is proving to be a boon to 

il womankind., Her corsets range in 
price from $12. upwards, and can be 
made without trying on by sending 
measurements around bust, waist 
and hips. Ladies ordering by mail 
will insure a perfect fit, by sending 

am by mail or express an old pair of 
corsets, to give Madame May an 
idea ot their figure. Address 


Berthe May 
125 West 56th Street 
New York 





you intend traveling this Season 
youneed a genuine 
apier Poudre Book 
Made only by the ‘ 
PAPIER POUDRE, Ltd, 


23 Somerset St., London 
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s of perfumed powder, portable 
tbook, and applied without at- 
notice or sprinkling corsage. 
le at dances, golf, on journeys, 
ioving dust and smut, leaving 
cool and delicately perfumed. 


line are thinly and evenly spread on 






*Peciall) prepared perfumed paper. BEWARE 
~ CHE AND BLOTCHY IMITATIONS, on stiff, 
ard payer; THEY ARE WORTHLESS. 


So_e AGENTS 
F. R. ARNOLD @ CoO. 
New York 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 11 East 24th Street, New York, 

Cable address: “* Vogue, New York.” 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, five 
and one half dollars a year, postage free. Remit by 
check, draft or postal or express money order, Other 
remittances at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage tor 
their return if unavailable. Vogue assumes no re- 
sponsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except to 
accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 


Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.— The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news stand or on any railroad train er steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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WOULDN’T YOU LIKE 
TO GO TO EUROPE 
NEXT SUMMER? 





but cherished hopes. 


offer ? 


11-15 East 24th Street, 


Many of our readers will go abroad next year anyway; 
but to others such a trip would mean the realization of vague 


We are prepared, however, to bear all expenses connected 
with a month’s trip to Europe for any of our readers who 
will get us 125 new subscriptions before September Ist, next. 
We have already sent one of our subscribers to Paris, and 
from present indicaticus several more will shortly be entitled 
to the trip, or to its cash equivalent of $300. 

Have you ever stopped to think over the people whom you 
might influence to take Vogue, of those to whom you might 
write about the plan, and of all your friends who might in- 
terest themselves in your behalf, if so rich a reward as a 
European trip were awaiting your efforts ? 


If you are not personally interested in such an undertaking, 
have you not some friend, desirous perhaps of completing her 
education by a trip abroad, or of devoting the cash equivalent 
of one of our prizes to defraying her college expenses, whose 
attention you ought to draw to this exceedingly generous 


We shall be glad to send full particulars on application. 
Address THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


VOGUE 


New York City 
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10 West 29th St. 
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Designers and Originators 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bet. Broadway 
& Fifth Ave. 


dy 
Hair a 
Specialists. 








Exclusive Parisian Designs. 








We are pleased to inform our patrons of the importation of the finest collection of 


Genuine Tortoise Shell and Amber Hair Ornaments 


These goods are the personal selection of a member of the firm, while on his recent trip to Paris, 
and, it is sate to say, it would be impossible to duplicate them in this country. 


Fancy Feathered and Spangled Hair Ornaments 


Effective for Reception and Décolleté. 














INSPECTION INVITED 

















DISPLAY NOW ON EXHIBITION 
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Mrs. E. ADAIR 


Recommended by the Medical Profession 
Patronized by Royalty 


SALONS: 
15 West 39th St., New York 
90 New Bond St., London 
5 Rue Cambon, Paris 

With the marvelous (ianesh Strapping 
Muscle Treatment combined with the won- 
derful rejuvenating Ganesh Eastern [Muscle 
Vil, lines are removed, hollows filled out and 
muscles strengthened. The muscles and: tis- 
sues form the padding of the skin and when 
wasted and weakened. lines are the result. 
SPECIAL TREATMENT for tired and lined 
eyes,makes lids white and firm. This Ganesh 

as Oilis an Eastern secret known alone 
to Mrs. Adair. $5.00, $2.50, $1.00, 75c. 

Ganesh Diable Tonic removes puffiness 
under the eyes; closes the pores; tones, 
strengthens and whitens the skin, makes it 
clean, clear and firm. Splendid wash for 
tiredeyes. $5.00, $2.00, 75c. 

Ganesh Eastern Cream, the greatest 
skin food in the world, feeds the tissues, 
keeps the skin soft. $5.00, $2.00, $1.00, 75c. 


Ganesh Fore- 
head Strap 
cures deep lines 
on forehead and 
corners of eyes. 
$4.00. 
































Cianesh Chin 
Strap cures 
double chin; re- 
stores lost con- 
tours; keeps 
mouth closed 
during sleep. 
$5.00,double 
strap $6.50 


Brown § 
the 













t Lotion, $1.25, in conjunction with 
astern Cream, 75c, removes brown 





— 

Lily Sulphur Lotion (Pink, White and Cream) 
removes and prevents redness and freckles, 
and whitenstheskin, - - $2.50, $1.50 

Carnation and Violet Toilet Water, exquis- 
itely refreshing, - - 1.50, 75 cents. 

Anti-Freckle Lotion $1.25 and Cream $1.00 
(to be used alternate)y) 

Marvelle Eye Drops clears the whites of the 
eyes and gives brilliancy to them, - ° . 

Hygienic Face Massage and Electrical Face 
Treatments at Salon, $2.50. (Courses by 
arrangement.) 

“How to Retain and Restore youthful Beauty ot 
Faceand Form,"’ a most valuable Book of 100 pages. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of esc, Write for Price 
List Booklet free. Consultation free. Mail orders 
filled promptly. 
Ladies only received. 







25 









PHONE 4384 BRYANT 
The Queen says: ‘Mrs. Adair's Preparations are 
as safe as the Bank of England.” 










=Magic Curler 


Makes the beautiful 


Marcel Wave 
— and will posi- 

Me tively wave 
orcuil your 
hair in 10 
to 15 min- 
utes with- 
out heat, 
while you 
are dress- 
ing or trav- 
eling; at 





This hair was waved in ro min- 
utes, without heat, hy the Magic 
Curler. 


any time 
where. 
Small 
carry in 
your purse. 
Made of specially treated French Horn. 
If your dealer or 
| R FE F not sell Tlagic 
Curlers ; send 
your own and 25c. we will send you a set 
of Magic Curlers and a handsome 
Free. This special offer is limited to 60 
days to introduce the wonderful merits of 
of promptly. Magic Curlers, when used 
according to our directions, are guaranteed 
teen minutes. Millions of Magic Curlers 
sold. 
. 
Magic Curler Co. 
1215-1217 Arch St., Room 401 


and any- 
enough to 
Better than a $2 Curling Iron. 

hair dresser does 

us his name and address together with 
Silver Plated Sugar Shell Spoon 
our Curlers and must be taken advantage 
to curl and wave your hair in less than fif- 
Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Discriminating Women 

demand a face powder that 

removes all shine, produces 

a creamy effect, and which 

is proven harmless. It must 
be highly adhesive. 


EXORA 


FACE POWDER 


fulfills these requirements 
as no other powder can. 
Guaranteed harmless by 
Dr. Doremus (late of 
Bellevue Medical College, 
enok 

One 


all day. 















application lasts 


Exora Powder is soc. at druggists and 
toilet goods dealers. To introduce it to thou- 
sands of new users, we will senda toc. pack- 
age free if you will send your druggist’s name 
and two 2c. stamps. Specify white, flesh 
or brunette. 


CHARLES MEYER 
26 Union Sq., N. Y. Est. 1870 











Dissolvene Rubber 
Garments 


( Patented June 26, 1906) 
Advertised in Vogue 
during the past year 
are the only harmless 
and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPER- 
11U0US FLESH 
WITHOUT EFF ORT 


Made of finest pure 
Para Kubber to cover 
any part of the body, 
worn under the cloth- 
ing at any or all times, 
without the slightest 

inconvenience, 
or annoyance. 


No drugs, no 
dieting, no 
change in the 
mode of live 
ing. Recome 
mended by 
physicians, 


TS POSITIVE 


reduce double chin or cure 


RESUL 


Chin Band, to 
snoring, by mail, $2.00. 

On exbidition at our parlors. Demonstrator 
will call at residence by appointment 
illustrated Booklet “*V*’ of Rubber Garments 
and Toilet Specialties mailed on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
Astor Court (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria) 
18 W. 34th St., N.Y. Tel. 3594 2&th. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 55 State Street, Chicago 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
BOSTON—937 Temple Place Mme.Des Rochers 
PHILADF LPHIA— 4 So 13th St Richard Binder 
BAL. TIMOK E—914 Charles St. N Paris Toiletiere 
WASHING TON—ras F St. N.W Mme. Guischard 
PITTSBURGH—4% Penn Ave Miss H. Geis 
CLEVELAND—or3 Euclid Ave, Shaw & Canavan 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Room 10, Hotel Blenheim 

Miss I. Ifa 
Miss M. Nich ls 


SCRANTON—711 Linden Street 














[Nore.—Readers of Vogue inquiring for names 
of shops where dressing-table articles are purchased 
should include a stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply and state the page and date.] 


Rinkles are almost invariably the re- 
sult of poor circulation, although, 
in order to arrive at this conclusion, 

one must go through a rather long course of 
deduction. If the nerves and blood vessels are 
kept active by the constant passage of healthy 
blood, the tissues beneath the skin have no 
opportunity to become weak or flabby, being 
thus continued in the elasticity and vigor of 
youth. But let circulation become impaired, 
the blood stagnate and, behold! the tissue 
shrinks away, the muscles lose their tone, and 
the skin lies loose upon the flesh beneath, 
falling into lines and wrinkles of more or less 
depth about the eyes, mouth and on the brow. 
These facts are now almost universally appre- 
ciated, and hence the many new methods of 
inducing healthy circulation, several of which 
have already been mentioned in this column. 
The latest evolution of this idea claims es- 
pecial attention, from its extreme simplicity 
as well as the ease and celerity with which re- 
sults are accomplished. It is, indeed, one of 
the best and most ingenious methods I have 
seen, easily understood, effectual, and com- 
mendable. The primary idea is massage by 
air suction, gentle in operation, yet positive 
and revivifying. The instrument by which 
this is accomplished consists of a length of rub- 
ber tubing and a cylindrical attachment of 
nickel, finishing with an arrangement in hard 
rubber which fits over the mouth of the water 
faucet like a shower bath. At the end, vacuum 
cups of nickel, in different sizes, may be ad- 
justed at will. When the faucet is turned on, 
the water runs through the nickel cylinder, 
creating a suction through the rubber tube, 
the strength of which is regulated by increas- 
ing or decreasing the flood of water through 
the metal tube. The massage cup on the 
other end is then applied to the face or other 
parts of the body, moving the simple little in- 
strument slowly over the skin, which gently 
massages in transit. In treating the face or 
bust it is much better to use a desirable skin 
food and tissue builder in conjunction, which by 
absorption will feed and nourish, at the same 
time cleansing and refreshing the skin. The 
best time for using is just before retiring or 
when arising in the morning. The praises 
written and spoken of this treatment would 
fill many columns, as it is said to make the 
skin softer, finer, and more supple, to cleanse 
the pores and increase the secretions when de- 
ficient, as well as remove wrinkles, and pre- 
serve the appearance of youth. All that is 
necessary is to slip the mouth of the tube over 
the end of the faucet, turn on the water, and 
apply the small or large vacuum tup, so the 
process is about as simple as anything can be. 
By this treatment impurities are drawn to the 
surface and carried away, lines are eradicated, 
because the tissues are lifted out of old, set 
grooves, dead matter taken away, and the 
nourishing cream assists in building up new 
healthy tissue, which fills out the skin. The 
instrument is easily cleaned, and durable 
enough to last a lifetime. Price, $5.00, in- 
cluding three massage cups, and $1.00 a jar 
for an excellent tissue-builder. 


Two preparations for the teeth have just 


been offered to the public. The originator is 
a well-known and eminent authority on the 
teeth, a lecturer-in several of our best-known 
dental schools, and the author of two success- 
ful books on the same subject. Both prepar- 
ations are made in a modern scientific man- 
ner, and by experienced chemists under the 


personal supervision of the dentist previously 
mentioned, the formulas having been in pri- 
vate use for many years, though only recently 
put up for general sale. The powder is said 
to strengthen and preserve the teeth in a per- 
fectly sanitary and healthy condition, besides 
cleaning them thoroughly, while the elixir 
purifies the breath, destroys the germs which 
cause teeth to decay, is excellent for healing, 
soothing and hardening inflamed tissues of 
the mouth, and is said to tighten loose teeth. 
Each preparation has been awarded gold 
medals and honorable mention at various 
world’s expositions, and the price is 25 cents 
apiece, or 50 cents, according to size. 


A beauty cloth selling for 50 cents offers a 
new fashion of carrying face powder, and serves 
as a corset sachet as well. It is of chamois, with 
perforations on the inner side, and comes in a 
dainty silken covering of any evening shade. 
Even celluloid powder boxes have assumed 
magnified proportions, thereby following out 
the latest ideas of convenience in this line, 


and can be had in pink, blue, or white, for $1.45. 


Tooth-brush holders in white glass, patterned 
with green or pink, offer as attractive and 
cleanly a receptacle for this useful toilet ar- 
ticle as can be found. There is place for three 
or four brushes in the neat French gilt standard 
which rises from the middle of the bowl, and 
the latter is well adapted to catch stray drip- 
pings without allowing the least untidiness of 
aspect. Price, $3.00. 








FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher Vogue 


11 East 24th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Four Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 





Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 
It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies for seven months. It costs only 
$4.00 to subscribe a whole year, but $6.10 to buy 
all the copies at ten cents each and the six 
special numbers at twenty-five cents each, a 
The mail address can be 


total of 52 weeks. 


changed as often as desired. 
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the stoppered bottle 
placed in a drawer will 


perfume the entire con- 


tents. 
So exquisitely deli- 
cate and refined that 
its elusive fragrance 
seems rather to follow 
than to cling to you. 
The greatest crea- 
tion of Kerkoff. 


Djer-Kiss 
(Dear Kis) 


For sale everywhere. 


DR. KERKOFF, Paris, France. 








A MLIER 
eCOREAR 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


WILL CURE A BAD SKIN AND PRESERVE A GOOD Ont 


USED BY CELEBRATED BEAUTIES FOR sy A CENTURY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHER 


Two sizes—50c. and $1. 00. 
RECAMIER MANF’'G CO. 
No. 129 W. 3ist St., N.Y. City. 











send for free sampleand duaniiies illustrated booklet 





The Standard 
Cologne 


of America 
CASWELL, MASSEY C0. 


Coilet 
No. 6 Colog 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Established! 
R. I, 


Caswell, Massey Co. 
NEW YORK and NEWPORT, 


BE YOUR OWN MANICU 


By Using Beecham: © 


Alabasiri 


which makes the hands <r 
white and keeps them s 
aration pany away with nad 
cuticle knife, Price 65c. perja a 
all first-class Dry Goods Store 
BEECHAM’S LABORATORY Dept. ¥ 
Bedford Park. New Y ork. 


Don’t Let Your Hair Turn 
TRADEMARK = The Empire Hair Regen 


restores gray and b]»ached 
its natural color. vise 
uty. Only One 
for Any Desired 
Instantaneons, Cle»n, © 
Used by Men and \\ omen 
Sold at druggists’ and 
stores at $1.00, or write te 
REGISTERED. Dr. GYLLSTROM, 
Send for booklet. 242-244 Sixth Ave., ew 
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THE DAINTY MASK OF 
ASPIC 







iy the average household aspic is almost 
an unknown dainty, the ingredients 
required in making it being considered 
« expensive, and its manufacture being 
jed as rather too intricate for the usual 
shold cook to feel confident of succeeding 
Instead of being the expensive luxury 
so generally supposed to be, however, it 
» actual economy, and especially so to 
woman who, from choice or necessity, 
» entertain rather more than her income 





es easy. Combined with aspic many 
| portions of every-day foods may be 
ntfully utilized in the most savory of 
«s. not only suitable for the plainest family 
but appearing in their dainty mask al- 
ther too aristocratic to be related to the 
sian left-overs from which they originated. 
jsh hou-ekeepers are much more apprecia- 
f these delicious meat jellies than we are, 


ious aspic dainties, once tasted, 
to be forgotten. 


their V 
not soc 











HOW TO MAKE 


lainty dishes a rich aspic is of 


or very 
se to be preferred, but an economical one 
be easil. and quickly made by adding two 
spoonfu!. of gelatine to one quart of strong, 
stock made from veal or beef. This will 
fe a jell’ firm enough for moulding fish 
meats, and also for cutting into pretty forms 
ganishing other dishes. Any preferred 
r my »e added, always remembering 
:' it must be something that will combine 
ably with the other ingredients to be 





Bay ‘eaves, shalots, peppers, celery, 
ley, cloves, sage, sweet marjoram, are a 
f those generally made use of in these 

and offer a wide choice for preferred 

. Vegetables, fish, and all white 
ts require a white stock; dark stock for 
k meats. A delicate and pretty colored 
may be obtained by the addition of a 
¢ saffron tea, caramel, spinach, boiled beets, 
kitchen bouquet. Just as much care 

aft be observed in making the colored jelly 
ever, as unless brilliantly clear and spark- 
t will not be at all attractive. A yellow 
is one of the prettiest. To make it mix 
ansparent jelly with a little rich mayonnaise. 
s is especially good for fish, chicken, and 
ECONOMICAL ASPICS 
he most economical of all aspics is the 


ving: Cook together until the vegetables 
o small onions sliced, two small 


tender t 
rots chopped, a stalk of celery, a few sprigs 
asley, one pint of cold water, half a tea- 
nful of .alt, and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
en done, strain off the liquor into a clean 
pan; ald three teaspoonfuls of beef ex- 
tand one ounce of gelatine which has been 
dunti! soft in one and one-half cupfuls 
ld water. Stir over hot water until the 
tine is all dissolved, then season with 
and w! te pepper, and flavor with lemon 
t. Stra n through a jelly bag until clear, 
pout pressing. Bay leaves, cloves, or 
t prefe -ed flavoring may be cooked with 
Vegeta If the jelly is to be used for 
Rishing, pour it at once into shallow dishes 
th have been standing for some time filled 
cold \ ater, and set in a cold place until 


SPECIALLY NICE ASPIC 


"an « pecially delicious aspic cut up the 
ttrom : whole fowl, a shin of beef and a 


kle of veal, and put all the bones in the 
hom of . soup boiler with the meat on top. 
tover: id water until it is entirely covered, 
tthe k: tle closely, and keep just simmering 
six hor An hour before it is done add 
‘mall nions sliced, a bay leaf, one sliced 
— nall turnip cut in thin slices, a stalk 
celery 


jozen peppercorns, and six whole 
. Ween these have cooked in 
for one hour, strain through a colander, 






the 





then through cheesecloth into a large bowl. 
Let get cold, then remove every bit of grease. 
This is easily done by using a cloth wrung 
out of hot water. Turn the jelly into a kettle 
without disturbing the sediment that has 
settled in the bottom of the bowl, and beat in 
the whites and crushed shells of two eggs to 
make it clear and sparkling. Let it heat 
very slowly, stirring constantly until it comes 
to a boil, then strain through folded cheese- 
cloth wrung out in cold water until perfectly 
clear. Do not press it, or, like fruit jellies 
that have been pressed, it will be cloudy. 
Two quarts of firm delicious jelly should be 
the result. If not stiff enough to mould well 
add dissolved gelatine according to quantity 
and firmness of jelly. 

An English aspic is very good made with 
gelatine. It presupposes, however, a founda- 
tion of good strong beef or veal stock. For 
each quart of stock allow one box of granulated 
gelatine, two tablespoonfuls of strained lemon 
juice, the whites of three eggs, one scant cup- 
ful of cooking wine, a bay leaf, a dozen pepper- 
corns, two cloves, a sprig of thyme, two sprigs 
of parsley, and one-quarter cupful each of 
chopped celery, carrots and onions. 

Put three-quarters of the cupful of wine, the 
seasonings and chopped vegetables into a 
saucepan, cover, and simmer until the vege- 
tables are perfectly tender, then strain. Soak 
the gelatine in one cupful of the stock until 
soft, put it into an enamelled aucepan with 
the lemon juice and the remainder of the stock, 
heat slowly, then season to taste with salt and 
cayenne. Whip the whites of the eggs to 
a soft froth, dilute with the liquor strained 
from the vegetables, add to the stock, and 
bring rapidly to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Let it boil very gently without stir- 
ring for three minutes after it starts, then let 
it stand on the back of the range untouched 
for twenty minutes; strain through folded 
cheesecloth wrung out of cold water, with- 
out squeezing, add the reserved wine, and the 
jelly is ready to be moulded in any way de- 
sired. 


CHICKEN ASPIC 


Chicken in aspic is most delicious. Boil 
a chicken in just enough water to cover with 
two slices each of onion and carrot. When 
done, remove all the meat from the bones, 
mince it thoroughly, mix it with a little soft 
butter and a little sweet cream, and season 
to taste with salt and white pepper. Line a 
wetted jelly mould with pale aspic jelly and 
arrange a pretty pattern around the sides and 
bottom with thin slices of tomato, boiled beets, 
hard-boiled eggs and cucumber. Add a little 
more of the jelly to secure these. When 
hardened fill the centre of the mould with 
the minced chicken, and pour a coating of the 
aspic over the top. Keep in a cool place until 
firm. When time to serve, loosen the edges 
carefully with a knife, shake the mould gently 
to loosen the jelly, and turn it out carefully 
on a suitable dish, Garnish with small white 
lettuce leaves. 


SERVING CHICKEN ASPIC 


Another very pretty way to serve chicken 
aspic is in small moulds. Line the moulds 
with the pale savory jelly and fill the centres 
with the prepared chicken. Make a plain 
ring mould of the aspic jelly, turn it out on an 
entree dish, and fill the centre with a celery 
and walnut salad mixed with mayonnaise. 
Turn out the little chicken moulds carefully, 
and stand them on the ring of jelly. 


FISH ASPIC 


Cold cooked fish in aspic jelly is a novelty in 
many households and delicious as well. It 
may be moulded with the aspic in individual 
moulds or in a large one as for chicken aspic. 
Salmon moulded in little cups of aspic and 
garnished with mayonnaise is quite another 
story to the salmon usually served, and once 
tried is sure to be demanded again. and again. 
It is especially delicious in hot weather. Or 
the salmon or other fish and aspic may each 
be served by itself. Mould the jelly in a 


square pan to the depth of an inch and a half, 
and place on ice until firm, then cut it into 
dainty cubes, triangles, etc., and serve with 


the fish. 








Mme. Gardner’s New French Hygienic Models 


Possess the latest and best ideas in corset fashions combined with the maximum of comfort, 
andare absolutely hygienic. Tiey are endorsed in the highestterms by physicians and dress- 
makers every where. 

F Mme. Gardner’s reputation of many years as a maker of the finest custom corsets and an expert 
in the art of individual design is a guarantee of superlative excellence in style, finish, and work- 


manship. 
MME. GARDNER 
Corsets [ade to Order. 50 West aist St., N. Y. 
IMPORTED MODELS in Hand-Embroidered, Gowns, Waists, Hats and Parasols. 


short Waists in Hand-Embroidesed Linens and Batiste in Exclusive Designs. 
Three Piece Sets Made to Order 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. Tel. 1718 Gramercy. 


DARDS 


Choice Flowers 
Rare Plants 


Novelties for the 
Coming Season 
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Established 1874 


Indestructible Ficus Pandorata 
Bronzed Lucky Clover (Guaranteed) 


Corner 44th St. and [ladison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


























THE CURTAIN STORES 


GUTMANN, LEVY & CO. 
6 and 8 W. 22d Street, Bet. Sth and 6th Aves. 
Did you ever have an opportunity of buying 
Lace Curtains Direct from the Manufacturers? 
Our beautiful booklet entitled: 


‘‘Progress in Draperies et a Low Cost” 


Showing illustrations of draperies for all rooms, etc., etc., 1s now 
ready, and we would be pleased to mail you same on request. 


THE CURTAIN STORES 


6 and 8 W. 22d St., Bet. Sth and 6th Aves. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE PAGE I! 











































A TRIP 





THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN PRIZES 


: OGU EF, is going to distribute thousands 


of dollars in cash, or in steam- 
ship tickets and hotel bills, during the year 
1907, to those who are willing to give a 
little of their spare time to its service. 


OUR OFFER 
IS AS FOLLOWS 


FIRST PRIZES OF $300 

To anyone who, on or before 31 August, 1907, sends 
us one hundred and twenty-five yearly subscriptions to 
Vogue, at $4.00 a year, we will send return tickets 
from New York to London, Paris or Berlin; pay hotel 
bills for two weeks, and give a cash allowance of $70.00 
for expenses. If the winner of such a trip prefers, we 
will send a check for $300 in lieu of the European trip; 
or we will provide return tickets to any one of the fore- 
going cities, orto any large city in Italy, Switzerland or 
Germany, and pay in cash as an expense allowance the 
difference between their cost and $300. Should the win- 
ners be in a position to stay longer than two weeks, they 
may make any arrangements for doing so they see fit, 
provided only that the return ticket be used within one 
year from the date of sailing from New York. Winners 
of this trip may travel second-class, if they desire, re- 
ceiving in cash as an extra allowance the difference 
between the price of a first and second-class passage. 

SECOND PRIZES OF $200 

To each person who, within the specified time, sends 
us one hundred subscriptions, we will send a check for 
$200. We will provide second-class tickets to the 
European cities mentioned above on similar conditions, 
should the winner of a second prize so desire. 

THIRD PRIZES OF $100 

For seventy-five subscriptions, we will send a check 
for $100. 

Should a contestant exceed the number required for 
a second or third prize, but fall short of the next higher 
prize number, we will pay for each subscription obtained 
at the average rate offered for the prize number exceeded 
—thus, we will pay $248 for 124 subscriptions, and $132 
for 99. 

BONUSES TO THOSE WHO FAIL TO WIN PRIZES 

To those who do not succeed in securing seventy-five 
subscriptions, but who have sent us fifty or more, we 
will pay $1.00 for each subscription entered. To those 
who are unable to reach the fifty mark, we will pay our 
regular agents’ commission of sixty cents apiece. 
Every subscription must be accompanied by $4.00 


TO EUROPE 
At VOGUE’S Expense 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
TO THE CIRCULATION 


VOGUE 


11-15 East Twenty-Fourtu STREET 






in cash. Renewals of subscriptions already in force will 
not be counted in prize awards. 

To our European readers the reverse of this offer 
will hold good—i.e., we will give them a trip to New 
York on the same conditions. 

CHANCES OF SUCCESS UNUSUALLY GOOD 

Vogue is a particularly easy magazine to canvass for. 
Most of the leading magazines have been canvassed to 
death; but this is absolutely the first time in its history 
that Vogue has ever made a general offer in order to 
increase its subscription lists. 

PEOPLE IN SMALL TOWNS HAVE WON OUR PRIZES 

Contestants need not be residents of big cities to win 
our prizes. A dressmaker in Bradford, Pa., won a trip 
to Paris in connection with a trial offer which we made 
to a limited number of persons in order to test our plan, 
in a surprisingly short time—and Bradford is a city of 
only 16,000 inhabitants. In fact, it is to residents of 
small places that Vogue is most useful, for it tells them 
all about the things that are being worn, done, and sanc- 
tioned as proper in the metropolis and the great centres, 
bringing, in a way, the world of fashion to those who are 
unable to go to it themselves. 

CONTESTANTS HAVE A FREE HAND 

Vogue imposes no restrictions in this contest. It 
simply asks that the subscriptions be new and estab- 
lished as genuine by cash remittance. Contestants 
may make any arrangements they see fit as to assistants, 
and share their prizes with others, if they choose. They 
are also welcome to win as many prizes as they can. 

ACCURATE RECORD SYSTEM 

Each contestant will be assigned a record number and 
will be furnished with a booklet containing 125 sub- 
scription blanks, with perforated stubs, each blank 
bearing the contestant’s number. These blanks, when 
signed and forwarded to us, will be entered and filed under 
their corresponding numbers, and there will thus be 
no possibility of due credit not being given to the proper 
person for each subscription sent in. Vogue hopes that 
no contestant who has once entered will give up until he 
or she has won at least a third prize; but the stubs of 
these subscription booklets will be honored at any time 
on verification at the rates mentioned above; viz.: if 
less than 50 subscriptions have been sent us, 60 cents 
each; 50 and more, but less than 75, $1.00 each. 


SEND US REFERENCES AS TO YOUR STANDING AND WE 
WILL ENTER YOUR NAME AT ONCE AS A CONTESTANT. 
IF YOU CANNOT SECURE ENOUGH SUBSCRIBERS TO WIN 
A PRIZE YOU WILL BE WELL PAID FOR EVERY ORDER 
YoU GET. THIS IS A COMPETITION IN WHICH YOU ARE 


BOUND TO WIN. 







MANAGER 








New York CItTy 

















WHAT THEY READ 


[NotTs.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly wit regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. lnaquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention. | 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
HENRY IRVING. By Bram Sroxer. In 
Mac- 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN 


Two Voivmes. New York: Tue 


MILLAN COMPANY, 


anp Company, Lrp. 


, I \Hose who remember Henry Irving's 
first visit to the United States in 1883 
will perhaps recall Mr. Stoker, who 

came as one in the great actor's train. Irving 

and Stoker had then already been associated 
for several Their friendship, indeed, 
dated from about 1876. Mr. Stoker, while 
yet a civil servant in Dublin, had learned to 
admire Henry Irving as man and actor, and 

Stoker's translation to London made possible 

their close and life-long association. 


years. 


This book does not pretend to be a com- 
plete life of Henry Irving; it is rather Mr. 
Stoker's reminiscences of Irving and his circle 


and of many distinguished persons who occa- 
came within the actor's erbit. With 
and good taste, Mr. Stoker 
ymitted mere trivialities, and dealt habit- 


sionally 
great good ense 
ha 

ually subjects of general 
incidentally or 
most men of 


America, and the book is 


with and 
Irving knew, 


the 


persons 
intert either 
antimately, distinguished 
both England and 
quite as interesting and significant to Americans 


as to Englishmen 


Tennyson occupies a large place in the first 
lume, and much of what Mr. Stoker has 
to tell us of him is delightful. The later 
passages in the poet's life, where Mr. Stoker 
hows him to us within a few days of his death, 


are sad enough as exhibiting some of the weak- 
end of his powers. 
at his best, and 
of Beaconsfield. 


nesses of a man near the 


Gladstone also appears here 


we have interesting glimpses 

It is to the credit of Mr. Stoker that he was 
one of the small group in the British Islands 
to accord prompt and hearty recognition to 
Walt Whitman. He saw Whitman several 
tame ind the report of their interviews will 
be welcome to all who are interested in our 
great democratic poet 

One of the most delightful passages of the 
book is the account of Irving's performance 
at West Point, which took place just when 
New York was recovering from the paralyzing 
effects of the great blizzard of 1888. Mr. 
Stoker says that the performance was one of 
the most successful that Henry Irving ever 
gave His account of it is likely to stir the 
blood of every American reader. 

The record of Henry Irving's relations 
with four Presidents of the United States is 
also of prime interest. After meeting Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Sioker wrote in his diary, 

Must be President some day. A man you 
can't cajole, can’t frighten and can’t buy.” 

These two large volumes constitute one of 
the most interesting books of reminiscences 
published within the last decade. There 
is not a dull page in either volume, and if 
Mr. Stoker occasionally betrays a little harm- 
I vanity, it is an exhibition that one easily 
forgty He was a fortunate man in his 
associations, and we may be sure that one who, 
without great personal distinction, was so wel- 
come to Irving and his circle, had some ground 
for vanit 
LISTENER’S LURE, A KENSINGTON 

COMEDY. By E. V. Lucas, Autnor or 

\ Wanperer tn Hottanno, Tue Oren 

Roap. erc., erc. THe Macmitran Com- 

PANY. 

Most readers hesitate at a story conveyed 
in letters. but such hesitation would be a mis- 
take in the case of Mr. Lucas's little “comedy.” 


First of all. the letters have the merit, rare in 
uch books, of sounding as if they might have 
been written by real persons. They are models 
of an easy, natural epistolary style, with sufh- 
cient variety to give them the air of having been 
f several hands. The unconscious 


some of the writers is a mas- 


the work 
self-revelation of 
terly piece ot work. 
properly feminine, the men’s sufficiently mas- 


the story, it really interests the 


The women’s letters are 


culine As to 


reader from first to last, and keeps him in 
doubt as to what is really going to happen to 
the young woman touching whose matrimonial 
affairs the writer means that we shall be bene- 
volently curious. No recent novel in this style 
is one half so well done. The book deserves a 
wide circulation, if only as a“ complete letter- 
writer,” and it is a great deal more than that. 


THE DRAGON PAINTER. By Mary 
McNeit Fenottosa, Autuor or Trutu 
Dexter, Tue Breatu or tue Gops, Out 
or THe Nest, A FuGur or Verses, ETC. 
IttustraATED By Gertrupe McDaniet. 
Boston: Litrite, Brown anv Company. 


Mrs. Fenollosa is almost as much at home 
in Japan as in Alabama, and to the ordinary 
outsider she seems to invest Japanese life with 
a peculiar charm, and that without sacrificing 
truth. This new story deals with only four 
or five characters, but it manages to interest 
the reader in all those who take an important 
part in the tale. The young Dragon Painter, 
and the old artist who is so glad to have found 
him, are finely contrasted. The girl, too, is 
effectively done, and the maid of all work is of 
a kind that most of us think flourishes only in 
the United States. It is a triumph that West 
ern readers should be made to enjoy a love 
story in which the ideals displayed are so 
amusingly at variance with our own. One 
cannot but be grateful that the author, in re- 
writing her story, added considerably to the 
material which it contained in serial form. 
Gertrude McDaniel’s illustrations might not 
satisfy a Japanese, but they are pleasing to 
Western taste, and they surely perform their 
essential office of seconding the text. 


THE TREASURE OF PEYRE GAIL- 
LARD. Beinc an Account or THe Re- 
covery, ON A Soutn CAROLINA PLANTA- 


TION, OF A Treasure, WuicH HAD Re- 
MAINED Buriep AND Lost In A Vast 
Swamp For Over A Hunprepv YEARS. 


CONTAINING THE StrrRance History orf 
Preyre Gaittarp, Jupas Gay, nis Man, 
Douste CryptoGRAM; THE SuR- 
prisinG Narrative or my Uncie Perer 
Joun; AND THE Myruns, LEGENDS AND 
History oF THAT ANcCieENT Mansion, INp1- 
co House, Brue Hitt Prantation, Sr. 
Jupe’s Parisu, SANTEE, ARRANGED BY JOHN 
Bennett, Arrer THE MS. NARRATIVE BY 
Buck Guicnar, Esq. In tHe Frencu 
Manuscript Entittepo ““Le Monricure 
pu Jupe.” Pusiishep py THe CENTURY 
Co., New York. 


AND THE 


Ever since Poe's “Gold Bug,” South Caro- 
lina and the Huguenot people of that state 
have been tempting subjects to the romancers 
who write of hidden treasure. Mr. Bennett's 
novel is by far the most serious attempt of 
recent times at a novel turning upon a crypto- 
gram. As the title page promises, he makes 
an elaborate attempt to give realism and 
local atmosphere to his story, and with much 
more than average success. The dedication 
to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gaillard Stoney of 
Charleston seems to be genuine, though this 
also lends itself to the author's purpose of 
creating an illusion. 

His opening chapter takes us at once to a 
huge old Huguenot mansion, ruinous yet beauti- 
ful, which is the scene of the story. Then 
follow many chapters dealing with the early 
inhabitants of this old mansion and leading 
finally to the deciphering of the cryptogram 
which indicates the place of the hiddtn treasure. 
The cryptogram and the deciphering of it 
are done with great ingenuity. The early 
inhabitants of the old mansion also deeply 
interest the reader, as do the actual partici- 
pants in the recovery of the treasure. These 
French Carolinians have an amazing charm 
and interest, and Mr. Bennett succeeds in con- 
veying to his readers his own strong impres- 
sions of persons and places. It is long indeed 
since there has been a novel in which the matter 
of local coloring and personality has been 
better handled. The virtue of Owen Wister’s 
recent South Carolina story lay in this, and 
Mr. Bennett's work is not inferior. Some ot 
the descriptions, as that of the beautiful main 
stairway of the house, are done with great 
success. The portrait of the usurer is ad- 
mirable and not too minute, and the like is 
true of several other portraits. 

It must be confessed, however, that in too 
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many cases Mr. Bennett is carried away 
apparently by his own interest in persons and 
places, with the result that his descriptions 
become tedious. The book is really a pretty 
long one, and had Mr. Bennett taken counsel 
of his blue pencil he would have produced,.on 
the whole, a better story. A good deal of his 
dialogue also is too precise in expression. 
It is true, perhaps, that the better educated 
French Carolinians have a careful English 
speech, but one longs occasionally in the course 
of Mr. Bennett's dialogue for a few colloquial- 
isms, or even a bit of slang. The novel is 
none the worse for the negro dialect, which 
is of a kind unfamiliar to most Northerners, 
and even to many Southerners. On the whole, 
the story is a very notable attempt of its 
kind, and one likely to interest intelligent 
critics in Mr. Bennett's future. It is hard 
to believe, however, that he can achieve a 
great success until he rids himself of his ten- 
dency to prose. The story should move with 
greater dramatic rapidity. 


A Book or Verses sy RosamMonpD 
PorTLanD, MAINE: 


TARES: 
Marriotr Watson. 
Tuomas B. Mosner. 


This little volume of but sixty pages 
comprises Miss Watson’s first book of verse 
called Tares, and her Later Lyrics. The first 
of these books was reprinted eight years ago in 
Mr. Mosher’s Bibelot. The editor admired the 
first book, and he regards the Later Lyrics as 
showing growth and ripeness. 

It is the prerogative of young poets, and es- 
pecially of young women who write verse, to be 
sad, and sad are most of the poems in this 
volume. Doubtless their tone is sincere, for 
certainly they have the ring of sincerity, and 
perhaps only the greatest poets can be both 
sad and merry, as for example, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Burns. If young poets are 
not sad for mere wantonness, as little Prince 
Arthur remembered young courtiers to have 
been, we must accept their verses, however 
tearful, in good faith, and get what sad pleasure 
from them we can. These sad verses are also 
very sweet, truly lyric, and marked with fine 
distinction of feeling and phrase. Who that 
has heard the whispering sigh of the scythe 
in the grasses of June can fail to feel the truth 
of Miss Watson's Scythe Song? She is so 
fain of this haytime music that she introduces 
it again in the poem called Les Foins, and with 
success. The Child's Garden is a lovely 
little lyric, and Ultima Thule is also a sweet 
and significant bit. The first figure of Recon- 
ciliation is open to the criticism of belittling 
an aspect of nature by comparing it to some- 
thing beautiful but infinitely smaller. A Sum- 
mer Night is sweet and full of meaning, and, 
indeed, there is hardly one of these poems 
without its peculiar charm. 


A LITTLE BOOK ON NATURETHEMES, 
Setectep sy Tuomas Coke WATKINS 
From tHe Works or Henry D. Tuoreau. 

Me.: Tuomas B. Mosner. 

Price 75 cents. 
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A LITTLE BOOK OF NATURE 
THOUGHTS, Setectep sy AnNe Mont- 
GoMERIE TRAUBEL FROM THE WoRKS OF 
Watt Wurman. Portiann, Me.: Tuo- 
mas B. Mosner. Learner. Price 75 


CENTS. 


These two volumes give some delightful 
selections from the prose of two men who 
wrote upon the subject of nature in very dif- 
ferent fashions. The passages of Thoreau 
are selected from Walden and A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, which, 
together with the Maine Woods, contain 
by far the greater part that is really worth 
while of all that Thoreau produced. Walden, 
indeed, is pretty nearly all solid gold, and the 
selections from that delicious volume are 
amazingly fresh and sweet. 

The Whitman selections are taken, we be- 
lieve, mainly from the Specimen Days and 
Collect, which embodies the best of Whitman's 
prose. All Whitmanites probably are fa- 
miliar with this, but the general public, which 
cares not for Whitman's verse, has made the 
stupid mistake of neglecting also his prose. 
Some of the descriptions of nature in Specimen 
Days and Collect are not approached by 
any considerable prose-writing of like char- 





acter in English. Charming and stimulay 
as is much of Thoreau, not even the bes of 
Walden comes within miles of some 4 
scriptive passages in the Specimen Days a4 
Collect. These great descriptive Passages 
all short, some of them only a few lines, more 
and thrill one as do the actual scenes of p,. 
ture’s splendor and majesty. It is to be h 
that those who make acquaintance with 
Whitman's prose in this little volume wil] }, 
content with nothing less than a close { amiliarir, 
with all of Specimen Days and Collect, ~ 







POEMS, sy Atrrep Noyes. 
pucTION BY Hamitton W. Mapir. 
MAcMILLAN CoMPANY. 


Wirn an Iy. 
Tur 


Mr. Mabie tells the reader that Mr. Noyes 
at twenty-six, is the author of five volumes of 
verse, one of them embodying an epic. This js 
pretty well for twenty-six, and Mr. \iabie ey. 
pects more and better things of Mr. Noyes. 
The poems in this volume of less than ty, 
hundred pages include selections from the other 


volumes, though there are no excerpt: from the 
epic. 

Mr. Noyes’s humorous verse ranks below 
that of the great poets who have in ulged in 
this vein, and above that of a good many pro- 
fessedly humorous poets. A good deal might 
be written to point out the difference in the 
humor of the men who are poets first an: humor- 
ists afterwards, and those who are humorist: 
first, and poets afterward. Mr. Noyes belongs 
to the first class rather than to the second. |; 
is his serious verse, however, that is really 


worth while, and although this volume does 
not present convincing evidence that great 
things are reasonably to be expected of him, it 
by no means proves that such hopes are likely 
to be altogether vain. The Highwayman is 
a really fine dramatic poem. Pirates is good, 
Sherwood is, perhaps, better, and Venus Dis- 
robing is a poem of much beauty. A Night 
at St. Helena is ably done, but it is the kind 
of ambitious theme that attracts young pcets 
with hopes above their powers. One of the 
best things in the volume is The Woman-Soul. 
The woman has been persuaded that it is 
noble to enter in at the gate of forbidden love, 
that love will suffice to sweeten all the shame 
and slander. The man is less enamored of 
love, and here is what happens: 


* Look—follow me—for 1 will lead; 
I bear thy great heart well, 

A heart to beat with mine and bleed 
With mine in heaven or hell.” 


And through the Gate that gaunt and black, 
Swung open with a groan, 

Smiling, she passed ; the man shrunk back; 
She entered in—alone, 


LITERARY CHAT 


H*e of the commonplace wil! enjoy 
Gellett Burgess’s Are You Br 
mide? The little skit of about 

pages is republished from a magazine b 

Huebsch, with illustrated page borders, by th 

author. A bromide is a person whose thought 

run in conventional grooves, whose mvuth i 

filled with commonplace phrases, which ! atter 

friend of Mr. Burgess has happily dubbe: “br 
midioms.” A sulphate is the reverse 

this, a hater of the commonplace, w) 

in thought or expression. The quote‘ br 

midioms in this little essay are likely t lea 
such bromides as read it mere bankri pts 
the matter of expression, for they will hard! 
dare continue the use of their stock p ras 
and where can they obtain less worn « onvet 
sational coin? Mr. Burgess would ‘be ! 
last to pretend that this little book had a us 
ful purpose, but if it really mitigates t! dul 
ness of every-day society, what a boon t ma 






























kind. It is likely to prove a conven:ent 
somewhat malicious Christmas and b:rthda 
present. 





A few lines of Chatterton’s manuscr:pt '* 
cently fetched $155. when it was bouht } 
a citizen of Bristol who thinks that the ma? 
scripts of the young poet whom his native 
neglected should be preserved as a lo 
memorial of the “wondrous boy.” Chatter 
committed suicide when not quite eight 
years old, in his London garret because 
could not earn enough with his pen to k 
body and soul together. 

















































BEWITCHING WINTER HATS AND BONNETS FOR CHILDREN 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE PAGE II 





















THE TIMES, 
October 21, 1906:— 





| NEW YORK HERALD, 
October 28, 1906:— 





‘*A natural pearl costing $2,000 
could be replaced by a Tecla pearl for 
$100, One couldn’t tell them apart, 
yet one would have never seen an oys- 
ter, while the other called some bivalve 


home.”’ 





‘In the Tecla pearls, rubies, sap- 
phires and emeralds one learns what 
wonders science has wrought in the pro- 
duction of these gems, which in every 
respect are equal to nature’s product.”’ 
































TECLA’S 
RECONSTRUCTED GEMS 











RING RING 
Tecla Emerald set with genuine diamonds Tecla Pearls set with genuine diamonds 
$225.00 : $80.00 
Tecla Ruby Tecla Pearl 
set with genuine diamond set with genuine diamond 
$40.00 $35.00 

















ECLA’S Rubies have identically 
the same color, hardness and 
durability of genuine rubies, 
BECAUSE, 
They are genuine Rubies 


They are made from small particles 
of genuine stones scientifically melted 
together. 


Tecla’s Pearls 


are made from genuine “nacre,” the 
sole ingredient of natural pearls, there- 
fore possessing the identical lustre, tex- 


















































BROOCH ture, delicate tone and durability of LA VALLIERE 
Tecla Emeralds set with genuine diamonds the pearls from the Orient. Tecla Sapphire set with genuine diamonds 
$375.00 $180.00 


Tecla’s products are mounted only 
with genuine (natural) diamonds in 
settings which are unique and exclu- 
sive in character and direct from our 
artists in Paris. 














RING 


Tecla Rubies set with genuine diamonds 


RING 


Tecla Ruby set with genuine diamon:'s 


$155.00 
BIS5 $120.00 








THE SUN, TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


November 5, 1906:— October 20, 1906:— 

‘“‘The French alchemist Tecla is 
famed for his success in producing an 
indestructible pearl that in every essential 
BRACELET is equal to that produced by the action of 


nature. 


‘*New kinds of emeralds and sap- 

phires have made their appearance, and 

" it is stated that the products, while arti- 

ficial, are the same in propertiesas the 
natural stones that are simulated. ’’ 








Tecla Sapphire set with genuine diamonds 








$90.00 
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TEMPERANCE IN PRESENTMENT DESIRABLE FOR REFORMS 


O observant person who takes part in, or is merely a spectator, at a conference or 
convention of those actively engaged in philanthropic work but must be impressed 
with the many advantages that a middle-of-the-road course offers. It is, to be 

sure, considered by many to be a rather spineless attitude to take toward important ques- 
tions, but there is such a thing as inopportune positiveness and inclusiveness. Any gath- 
ering of the philanthropic develops a collection of sharply individualized views, in number 
almost equalling that of the members of the convention. To many of the fundamentally 
radical anything short of the extremest measure seems a compromise with the powers of 
evil, while others, again, are afflicted with such an excessive timidity that they fear to ad- 
vance at any rate quicker than a snail’s pace. Then, too, there are very few who put the 
largest efficiency for the organization above the especial brand of philanthropy they are 
interested in. This type of person may consider that one of our ambassadors has com- 
mitted a gross impropriety in being a spectator, along with royalty, at a bull fight, and 
nothing will satisfy him but that the Chief Executive shall be memorialized on the subject 
in the name of the society, and instructed as to what commands his State Department should 
lay upon representatives at foreign courts in regard to attendance at such exhibitions on 
the occasion of State festivities. It does not enter these people’s heads, apparently, that such 
a criticism of the Secretary of State’s conduct of the diplomatic service would be in shocking 
taste, and futile to boot, and that its presentment by an association would tend to earn for 
that society the contempt of the general public, as well as to impair greatly its influence at 
Washington, where perhaps it has important legislation in contemplation. 


These aggressive reformers also demand that a society’s programme shall be all 
inclusive, forgetting that the secret of successful propagandism is concentrated effort in the 
direction of developing public opinion. The part of wisdom is to avoid arousing preju- 
dice unnecessarily, and, for a reform, nothing is more conducive to conversion along the 
line of least resistance than middle-of-the-road travel. Although neither heroic nor spectacu- 
lar, this course between extremes, it does nevertheless very frequently get more fruitful re- 
sults than methods which on the one hand arouse fierce opposition and on the other stir to 
hysterical enthusiasm those who accept the message. 


Apart from special interests that may be affected by proposed reforms, the antagonism 
that new ideas meet with is based very largely on unenlightenment as to the need of the 
particular reform, and a temperate presentation of the claims to consideration of the pro- 
posed change, will in most instances be more effective, especially if the programme be kept 
to a few fundamentals. In no other department of education is a line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept method of instruction more essential than in reform matters, whether: these 
affect child labor, or municipal corruption, or any other evil condition. The masses of 
people are unobservant, unimaginative and strongly prejudiced in favor of what has been, 
and an all-inclusive programme simply confuses them, as extremist views repel them. 
This is not a plea for a compromise of principles, but rather for the selection of methods of 
presenting reforms which shall be maiked neither by timidity nor the repelling aggressive- 
ness so frequently associated with reform movements. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS GOERZ 


BY F. VON LENBACH 
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KRIMMER AN ADMIRABLE FUR FOR YOUNG 


GIRLS—A LOVELY TOILET SEEN AT THE 
PLAY—THE FAD FOR SIMPLE STREET TOI- 
LETS AMOUNTS ALMOST TO AN AFFEC- 
TATION—THE COIFFURE CHANGED 
TO FIT THE HAT 

UCH difficulty pre- 


sents itself in the se- 
lection of furs for the 
young girl. A mid- 
dle way must be 
chosen lying between 
the youthful furs of 
childhood and those 
“RY which by reason of 
CB FR IGN SH) great sumptuousness 
must be reserved for 
later youth and middleage. One fur, however, 
is exclusively the property of the school girl and 
the débutante. The krimmer coat, shown in 
the sketch, illustrates a most fetching youthful 
model ,in this fur. The manner in which the 
darker stripings of the gray pelts are worked into 
the building of the jacket is clever to a degree. 
The flat back ends high above the waist ina 
castellated line, inset with gray, rough-finish 
trimming, outlined in soutache. Down the 
front, on either side, appears the dark tone of 
the fur with two rows of great steel and blue 
buttons, mounted on fancy braid tabs in the 
same coloring. About the neck is laid a pointed 
trimming like that which is placed on the lower 
edge of the coat. The upper part of the very 
attractive though simple sleeve is capped by a 
tiny epaulette, the lower edge extending into 
short scarf ends of krimmer. Just above the 
elbow tne fullness is caught by a button and 
strap. The vogue of krimmer originated in 
Paris, the great couturieur who designed this 
coat and shipped it to a leading house on this 
side, being most enthusiastic in praise of its 
beauty. 


LIGHT BLUE CLOTH GOWN AND HAT 


Those who are already settled in town for the 
winter, or who come up to shop and spend the 
night, find their chief amusement in the theatres, 
several plays being so successful that it is well 
nigh impossible to get a seat unless spoken for 
several weeks inadvance. A brunette possessed 
of a stunning figure was irreproachably turned 
out one night last week at a performance of The 
Chorus Lady, in a chiffon-weight broadcloth, 
built on princess lines. The continuation of 
the skirt was carried to the shoulders in one 
broad plastron, edged at armholes and round 
yoke with broad silk bands showing a heavy de- 
sign in soutache braid. The French net lace 
guimpe and the cascaded sleeves were also 
trimmed with an embellishment of the braid in 
cream color. The skirt swept out from the hips 
and lay several inches on the ground at the 
front with a longer dip at the back. The com- 
bination of tone used in the hat was stunning, as 
fascinating a mixture as has been seen this year. 
The straight brim of a ciel-blue satin-finish felt 
was loaded with marron plumes, the dull tint 
between brown and plum color, being a triumph 
of the dyer’s art. Nothing else was there in the 
way of decoration save for the volminous 
wrappings of blue tulle that encircled the me- 
dium high crown. Maline, the same shade as 
the feathers, was massed on the hair. An ex- 
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quisite collar of turquoise and barcque pearls set 
in lozenge shaped hammered gold sections, con- 
nected by linked chains, was worn about the 
throat. 

NEW SHAPE IN EARRINGS 


Pearl earrings, that is to say, in the imitation 
variety, are appearing in a new shape, which is 
tremendously becoming. The size is enormous, 
much larger than those that have been worn in the 
past few years. They are perfectly flat on one 
side, so that they lie close and flat against the 
lobe of the ear. This up-to-date variation has 
been adopted by the ultra smart of the fashion- 
able world. 


VERY SMART GRAY TAILORED SUIT 


Amid the unprecedented extravagance that is 
steadily on the increase and renders gowns of 


JAUNTY KRIMMER COAT 
See ““ What She Wears.” 


regal magnificence an accustomed sight, there is 
a fad, even among the wealthiest, for severe 
street suits, so plain and unadorned, that their 
simplicity amounts almost to an affectation. A 
short plaited walking skirt, built of elephant- 
gray broadcloth in an invisible check, has its 
coat cut hip length and double breasted, fasten- 
ing with large bone buttons. A small cap of 
felt cloth is made to go with it, cocked up on 
one side with acluster of marabout quills in the 
same fashion, gray. This suit is worn with a 
tucked batiste shirt with knife plaitings at cuff 
and front. A turnover collar of embroidered 
linen, so high as to be almost uncomfortable, 
but undeniably smart in line, is pinned together 
at the front over a jabot of plaited lace. Trig 
buttoned calf skin boots complete this eminently 
sensible and noticeably plain costume, which is 
only one of many similar outfits adopted by the 
most luxurious for morning exercise and shop- 
ping. A muff and boa of pointed Sitka fox are 
worn with the suit. 
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PLAITED CHIFFON FROCK 


A reception gown of white chiffon painted in 
pale green orchids, is rarely beautiful. The 
garlanded design lies in a broad band immedi- 
ately above a five-inch hem of green satin. 
Among the green flowers is introduced just a 
suspicion of pinkish mauve in bow knots. The 
skirt is tucked in at the hips, sloping up under 
an Empire belt of satin at the back. This gir- 
dle ties loosely at one side of the front, hanging 
in long streamefs, which are inset at the end 
with cross sections of the painted chiffon. The 
waist is collarless, a yoke of Tokio lace follow- 
ing the line at the base of the throat. Wide 
bretelles in mandarin shape, slope down over 
elbow length lace sleeves, and on their edge is 
placed a finger’s breadth of sable fur, its deli- 
cate softness outlining the gossamer material in 
a fetching manner. Beneath the joined sec- 
tions of the yoke there are placed narrow widths 
of ribbon matching the satin trimmings of the 
gown, this treatment being handled by an adept 
and fitting without a wrinkle. The lining of 
the frock is white satin covered with green mous- 
seline. 

NEW COIFFURE EFFECTS 


A decided but very gradual change has 
taken place in the every-day coiffure during the 
last twelvemonth ; a change more in arrange- 
ment than style, and one that has made itself 
felt only by slow degrees. The shape of the 
hat has had the greatest influence in the adop- 
tion of this present method of hair dressing. 
When wearing a tip-tilted, tiny litttle chapeau, 
it is impossible to coil the hair directly on the 
crown of the head, for surmounted by an exag- 
gerated bit of millinery, the result would be 
ridiculous in the extreme. Hence the knot has 
been lowered considerably toward the nape of 
the neck, and is used as a support for the hat it- 
self. This naturally makes the hair looser and 
more puffy at the back of the head, quite a de- 
parture from the severe upward sweep of the 
high coiffure. This is merely an outline of the 
new style, which is endlessly modified and added 
to by curls and fancy pins of tortoiseshell or 
jet. 

THREE SUMPTUOUS VELVET TOILETS 


At a recent fashionable wedding the display 
of velvets was no less than gorgeous, the beauty 
of this richest of fabrics being still further en- 
hanced by the addition of priceless lace and 
exquisite handwork. One fair-haired young 
matron was attired in a stunning frock of that 
delicious brown, overspread with a whitish 
hoar frosting, more like the coat of a ripe chest- 
nut than anything else that comes to mind as 
simile. The skirt trailed from the s'ender hips 
in a draped overdress, caught at the left side of 
the front, where it apparently continued the sur- 
plice folding of the bodice. A large topaz 
buckle, the setting of tinted gold, caught and 
held the drapery. Brown silk braid was used 
profusely as trimming both on skirt and waist— 
a wide loose-meshed variety, some two or three 
inches wide. Between this and the yoke of 
Tokio lace was laid an inch-wide piping of 
palest yellow chiffon. The sleeves were of lace, 
close-fitting to the elbow and perfectly plain, 
lying close and flat over a mousseline lining. 
Caps of novel form brought them up to the re- 
quired size at the upper arm. These were of 
velvet, reaching on the inside midway between 
armhole and elbow, on the outside hanging 
loose and terminating in a square end. Silk 
braid edged these caps all about and tiny hori- 
zontal tucks intersected them. A brown velvet 








Gainsborough hat, the exact shade of the gown, 
completed this regal costume, ornamented with 
shaded plumes toning from dark seal to cream. 
Gold lace was wound about the crown. 


TOILET NO, Il 


A black and white 
check velvet, worn by a 
woman returned but a 
week or two ago from 
the other side, showed a 
new touch in its trimmings 
of old blue satin. A deep 
band of this constituted the 
hem, while below a yoke 
and collar of French Irish 
lace was laid a second 
yoke of the same. The 
bloused waist opened jack- 
et-wise over a continuation 
of the lace and satin that 
ran down the front in a 
vest, joining a wide girdle 
of the blue. A black hat 
of velvet had around the 
high crown soft flat folds 
of faille silk the same shade 
as the gown trimming, 
while from beneath a long- 
billed metallic blue bird’s 
head streamed upwards and 
backwards three wncurled 
blue ostrich plumes. The 
back of the hat was filled 
in with masses of smoke- 
gray tulle. Large black 
pearl earrings were almost 
the only ornament worn. 


TOILET NO. lil 


Sapphire was the color 
of the third gown, the 
hem, front panel and waist 
sumptuously embroidered 
in silver in Empire 
wreaths and  flambeaux. 
The bodice was very short- 
waisted, the belt of silver 
brocade passing just under 
the bust and held in front 
by an oval buckle of old 
silver, embedded with sap- 
phires and diamonds. The 
elbow sleeves were finished 
by deep ruffles of real 
Mechlin, the same exquisite 
lace being used in the front 
of the bodice. Over this 
ravishing gown was worn 
a quaint, short little jacket 
of sable paw, also with 


Mechlin lace jabots and: 


sleeve frillings. The hat 
of the toilet was so alto- 
gether distinguished and 
unusual that even in an 
assemblage of perfectly 
gowned women it drew 
marked attention. In 
shape a  square-crowned 
English walking hat, it 
was made of the same fur 
as the coat, with a rarely 


exquisite piece of heavy silver lace laid 
across the front of the narrow brim. 
from beneath this and sloping off at the left 
was a thick wide sapphire plume held in place 
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by a buckle matching that at the bust. Not- 
withstanding its lavish extravagance, the entire 
toilet was the essence of good taste and refine- 


ment. 





COAT OF DYED IRISH LACE AND SABLE 


GLIMPSES 
Now Tuatr— 


The most exclusive have turned fashion’s 
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tide toward long-haired furs once more, with 
well rounded out neck-scarfs and comfortably 
wadded muffs in place of the flat effects so long 
dominant. Pointed fox has become extremely 


smart and is greatly in de- 
mand. It is one of the 
few furs generously flecked 
with white hairs, and is 
delightfully soft and fluffy, 
so that those who cannot 
afford Russian sables have 
decided upon it as next 
best for style and comfort. 


ONE OF — 


The new theatre blouses 
has a drawn-work collar, 
cuff bands and sleeve in- 
sertings, embroidered 
lavishly in gold, so that 
the effect of a fancy gold 
mesh is produced. It is 
smocked in clusters to yoke 
depth, with fascinatingly 
intricate stitches in gold 
threads that appear almost 
like lace laid on top of the 
smocking. The material 
is an Oriental crépe of 
some kind in a clear ivory 
tone. 


Narrow VELVET— 


Ribbon embroideries in 
festoons and bowknots 
lend a French touch to the 
tulle evening frocks, es- 
pecially when wee wreaths 
of Dresden flowers are 
caught by a long loop 
below each bowknot. 


An ADORABLE— 


Gold net ball gown is 
in round length, mounted 
over layers of tulle, which 
give a very ethereal effect, 
and is trimmed with in- 
numerable wee ruches of 
gold color tulle, that are 
interlaced and looped in a 
swirling design that reaches 
to knee hight. Caught in 
with the ruches is a fes- 
tooned vine of pale yellow 
and white roses, with pastel 
green foliage and _ rose 
clusters with trailing buds 
and leaves are knotted in 
the ends of the tulle sash 
that floats from a bow at 
girdle back. 


PaILLETTED— 


Evening gowns in alter- 
nate, graduated panels of 
silver and jet on black tulle, 
are immensely chic. On 
the flaring, trailing circular 
skirt the narrow panels 
widen at hem; in the bodice 
the width is at neck edge. 


PinE BRANCHES — 
In large vases make 


very attractive decorations in the country house 
now that the flowers are gone. They will 
remain unwithered for several weeks and are 
an exquisite shade of green. 








LA DISEUSE SNE 





NE AVENTURE 
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William Clausen] 
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FASHIONS 


FURNISHINGS 


IN 











(Conducted by Esther Singleton, author of The Furniture of our Forefathers, French and English Furniture, etc.) 


| Nore.—The purpose of this department is to aid the mod- 
est collector in the purchase of antiques and good reproduc. 
tions of good models; to offer suggestions for the furnishing 
and decoration of special rooms in the best taste of the day, 
as well as in the styles of the past; to give information regard- 
ing correct textiles for upholstery and wall-hangings; to an- 


swer questions pertaining to furniture and decoration, and to 
supply such notes and news as will appeal to manufacturer, 
dealer, purchaser, decorator and collector. Readers inquiring 


names ot shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state page ana 
date There will be no charge for the addresses of shops sell- 
ing furnishings described on this page. Questions germane 
to this department will be answered promptly. See fees and 
rules under Answers to Correspondents. | 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 


T has already been shown how much the 
Gothic style, which reached its highest 
development in the fourteenth century, 

influenced domestic as well as ecclesiastical 
architecture. In the fifteenth century, however, 
a gradual decline took place. The foliage lost 
its freshness, and was molded into something 
of a rectangular form; the arches were de- 





Fig. i. ITALIAN CARVED CHAIR 
pressed, the windows lowered, the flowing 
curves of the tracery converted into straight 
lines, paneling was profusely used, and the 
square form was everywhere introduced. 

Many events contributed to make the Re- 
naissance felt at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The humbling of the greatest feudal 
power of Europe on the fatal field of Nancy 
by the Swiss herdsmen in 1477; the discovery 
of America in 1492; the close of the Wars of 
the Roses in 1485; the extinction of the Moor- 
ish kingdom in Spain in 1492; the end of the 


Age of the Despots; the rule of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent in Florence; the Revival of Learning 
and the invention of printing all had their share 
in producing this new era of art ; but, perhaps, 
the most important contributory cause of the 
change from the old to the new was the Fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, when a host of skilled 
artists of classical training and taste took pas- 
sage in Venetian and Genoese galleys to find 
refuge at the magnificent courts of the Italian 
states. From that moment Gothic art began 
to give way to the modern manipulation of 
Greek and Roman forms and decorative mo- 
tives. Florence, Urbino, Venice and other 
cities already had their guilds of skilled crafts- 
men, who were well acquainted with Byzantine 
work. Florentine mosaic was largely used in 
the decoration of table tops and cabinets ; and 
the patient monks, moreover, were often cap- 
able of carving ivory and wood, ot which 
many exquisite examples have 
come down to us. 

Italian carving in ivory, oak, 
chestnut and walnut was highly 
prized ; and Italian carvers easily 
held their own in comparison 
with the able artists of such 
great reputation in the Low 
Countries. In addition to 
carving, Italy at this period was 
famous for various kinds of 
beautiful inlaying on the sur- 
faces of domestic and ecclesias- 
tical furniture. The work is 
knownas ‘*Tarsia,”"’ ‘¢ Intar- 
sia,’’ or ** Certosina,’’ the latter 
word said to be derived from 
the Carthusians, who were par- 
ticularly dexterous. 

It was in Italy that the Re- 
naissance had its birth; and 
Leonardo da Vinci, who was 
appointed director of painting 
and architecture in the Duke cf 
Milan's academy in 1494, was 
a leader in the movement. He 
no sooner entered on his office 
than he banished all the Gothic 
principles established by his pre- 
decessor, Michaelino, and intro- 
duced the simplicity and purity 
of the Grecian and Roman styles. 
The Gothic, which is essentially 
northern in character, with its 
love for the mysterious, for 
solitude, for peace and for dim 
lights and shadows, had spread 
all over Europe; but although 
many buildings in the style were 
erected i1 Italy, it was never thoroughly con- 
genial to the Italian spirit. Italian architects 
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preferred the round to the pointed arch, and, 
at an early period, showed a predilection for 
classic art. In domestic architecture also the 
Italian’s taste differed from that of northern 
nations. His fancy tended to pomp and dis- 
play rather than coziness and comfort. The 
large chimney-piece and seats by the fireside 
had little or no attraction for him. He liked 
a palace rather than a comfortable house, an 
art gallery rather than a living-room; and, nat- 
urally enough, his furniture was luxurious and 
ornate rather than practical. His beds, chairs, 
chests, cabinets, seats, mirror and picture 
frames, cushions, curtains, candelabra, gold, 
silver and faience were most sumptuous. 

Under the patronage of the Medicis, d’ Estes, 
Sforzas, Borgias, Gonzagas and other import- 
ant families, with such artists as Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Cor- 
reggio, Veronese, Tintoret, Ghiberti, Ben- 





ITALIAN CARVED EED 


Fig 2. 


venuto Cellini, Luca della Robbia, Palladio, 
Bramante d’ Urbino, Borromeo, and a host ot 
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others, it 1s not surprising that the Renaissance 
crossed the Alps into France, travelled down 
the Rhine into the Low Countries and Ger- 
many and crossed the Channel into England, 
carrying everything before it, gradually effac- 


ing the Gothic style and freeing the decorative 


arts from ecclesiastical domination. 

Furniture, as in Gothic days, followed the 
forms and decorations of architecture, and so, 
although it became a separate and special art, 
it submitted to the rules of Classic 
architecture. This influence is 
particularly noticeable in large 
pieces, such as armoires, coffers, 
or cabinets, which are usually in 
two parts, the upper being smaller; 
standing on the top of the lower 
one, and surmounted by a broken 
pediment bearing a statue, vase 
wr bust in the centre. 

As a rule, in Renaissance fur- 
liture, the cornices are sharp and 
the projections bold. Sometimes 
niches are cut out in the supports 
and between the columns, in 
which are placed heroes or myth- 
ological deities; and often gro- 
tesque heads, with outstretched 
necks, peer out from cornice, 
panel or niche. 

The details of ornamentation 
are many, for the Renaissance 
carver, in his rejection of Gothic 
tracery, Biblical scenes, etc., de- 
ighted in arcades, columns, 
superpositions of colonnades, 
cartouches, mascarons of heroes, 
gods and goddesses, pilasters, arabesques, pa- 
gan deities, caryatides, knots and streamers 
of ribbon, strips of leather twisted into 
various shapes, grotesque figures, sirens, 
nymphs, cherubs, animals and fantastic be- 
ings, half human and half animal, or half 
flower, smothered in a wealth of floral orna- 
mentation. In this arabesque scroll-work are 
also mingled birds, griffins, sphinxes, shells, 
dolphins, vases, musical instruments, fruit 
and acanthus leaves; and these scrolls are 
usually arranged symmetrically on either side 
of a central upright. A typical specimen of 
this luxurious Italian carving is the walnut 
wood chair shown by Fig. 1. The superb bed, 
Fig. 2, is also typical; and other details pe- 
culiar to the peried are well extibited on the 
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CARVED BELLOWS 


VOGUE 


exquisite pictures, carved elaborately and 
reddened and gilded. _In shape they resemble 
the sarcophagus, as shown in Fig. 4. The 
frames for the celebrated Venetian mirrors were 
also richly carved and gilded, as were the con- 
sole and other varieties of tables, which were 
frequently given mosaic slabs or tops of deli- 
cate workmanship. The buffet, or ‘‘credenza,”’ 
as it was called in Italy, was a show piece in 
itself, and intended for the display of choice gold 
and silver plate or handsome pieces 
of majolica, or Venetian glass. 
Inlaid furniture of ebony and ivory 
or bone—where ivory was not 
available—was popular, as was 
marquetry of various woods. At 
this period, inlay of pebbles, 
agates, lapis-lazuli and polished 
marbles, called ‘‘pietradura,”’ 
was also in fashion, and caskets 
and cabinets were often decorated 
with inlays of mother-of-pearl, 
amber, tortoise-shell, enamelled 
work and glass. Ceramics were 
also frequently used as an orna- 
mentation for furniture; and 
gilded leathers, rich velvets and 
-brocades, superb tapestries, paint- 
ings and musical instruments 
worthy of consideration as works 
of art, gave the Italian home 
an air of great elegance. One 
of these, that of Isabella d’ Este, 
‘sa true child of her age,’ is 
thus described by her biographer. 
‘Isabella combined a passionate 
love of beauty and the most pro- 
found reverence for antiquity with the finest 
critical taste. Her studios and villas were 
adorned with the best paintings and statues 
by the first masters of the day, and with the 
rarest antiques from the Eternal City and the 
Isles of Greece. Her book-shelves contained 
the daintiest editions of classical works printed 
at the Aldine Press, and the newest poems and 
romances by living writers. Viols and organs 
of exquisite shape and tone, lutes of inlaid 
ivory and ebony, the richest brocades and 
rarest gems, the finest gold and silver-work, 
the choicest majolica and the most delicately 
tinted Murano glass found a place in her 
camerini. Everything that she possessed was 
of the best. She was satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection."” 
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Fig. 4- MARRIAGE COFFER IN CARVED WALNUT 


pair of Italian carved bellows in Fig. 3. All 
of these pieces are made of walnut, which 
was the favorite wood of the age. The 
Italians also used chestnut, pine, cedar, cy- 
press and ebony. It mattered little of what 
wood the beautiful marriage coffers were 
made; for these ‘‘cassoni’’ were painted with 








Next week this Department will be 
devoted to quaint furnishings as gift sug- 
gestions. The series of articles on Medi- 
ceval Furniture will be resumed in the 
following issues. 
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THE DECOR 








[Nore.—All questions under this department will receive 
prompt attention. Inquiries may be made in regard to wall 
papers, rugs, carpets. hangings, furniture, etc. A charge of 50 
cents is made by Vogue for each room described and 10 cents 
additional for each sample sent when samples are requested. 
A stamped self-addressed envelope should be enclosed. Sug- 
gestions for rooms and descriptions which have been sent to 
corre :pondents are subject to publication.] 


TO MRS, J. S., DETROIT 


Have some beautiful and rare mahogany 
pieces of furniture for my living-room, 
which is to be painted ivory-white with 

mahogany sash. My curtains are very simple 
pongee to hang straight. Please give sugges- 
tions for paper with samples and other furnish- 
ings. The house is on English order with 
Colonial treatment. The entrance hall is a 
simple one in the middle of the house between 
living and dining-rooms, and fronts the west. 
Please send samples of paper for same; also 
samples of paper and suggestions for furniture 
for bedroom. Diagrams enclosed. 

Ans. The samples of paper for the living- 
room of the latest English and French tints 
and designs are in green, blue and red of 
Egyptian hues. They are rich in effect, but 
subdued. For the living-room, the dash of 
reddish-brown in one of the greens should tone 
harmoniously into the mahogany furniture, if 
the latter is of the best San Domingo variety; 
the blue and gray would perhaps harmonize 
better with mahogany of lighter hues. The 
hall would look well if hung with the terra- 
cotta shades of paper sent you, or with the 
exceedingly brilliant cardinal of crape-like tex- 
ture. This is the latest thing in French vogue. 

The three delicate shades of burlap sent also 
would do as alternatives; the green for the 
living-room, and the brown madder or the 
Italian pink for the hall. The house being in 
the Colonial style, the bedroom might well be 
furnished and decorated in the Heppelwhite 
style, in which case the room should contain a 
comfortable wing-chair, a light bedstead with 
‘< sweep-top,’’ or simple four-poster with ca- 
nopy, valance and curtains. ‘The decoration 
of the bed admits great scope of individual 
taste. The hangings should match the win- 
dow curtains and chair-coverings. Especially 
suitable are plain or corded white dimity with 
a bright fringe or gimp; also any dimities or 
chintzes of gaily colored designs, The lining 
should be plain white cotton; if darker hang- 
ings are preferred for a bedroom, a good 
effect is produced by having them lined with 
green silk. Dove-colored satin curtains lined 
with green silk were specially recommended 
by Heppelwhite. He demands that ‘‘the va- 
lance be tied up in festoons."’ A night-table 
of light form should stand beside the bed. 
The dressing-table may be merely a chest of 
drawers with a looking-glass and toilet set on 
top, with plain or serpentine front, and may be 
fitted with drawers and receptacles for as many 
conveniences as required. His basin-stands are 
not required in modern bedrooms; as the 
dressing-room adjoins, the wardrobe is seldom 
necessary in modern rooms. It is also permis- 
sible to have a hanging-shelf of mahogany for 
books or china. The window curtains should 
hang from cornices resembling the cornice of 
the bed. The room should also contain a 
lounge at the foot of the bed, several light 
chairs, the usual hearth furniture and sconces. 






































DRINA DE WOLFE 


Rina de Wolfe is this season supporting 
Robert Loraine in Man and Superman. 
Miss De Wolfe has devoted the past 


summer to careful study in Paris. This season 
she is more than ever fulfilling the promise 


her earlier endeavors have shown. Last 
season Miss De Wolfe achieved distinction 
n The Bishop, supporting Mr. Wm. H. 


rhompson, and was also associated with the 
production of The Prodigal Son. Her previous 
successes in The Secret of Polichinelle with 
W. H. Thompson, You Never Can Tell with 


Arnold Daly, The Taming of Helen with 
Henry Miller, etc., include réles which have 
brought many favorable comments on the 


»wers of this talented actress. 


DESMOND KELLY 
Esmond Kelly, who is playing 
the leading réle in Just Out 

of College with Joseph Whee- 


lock, Jr., is another Frohman leading 
woman who comes from the west. 
Miss Kelly has operated her own 


Stock Company in Tacoma and other 
on the coast, and has undoubted 
ability in leading rdles. She will shortly 
appear in a new Frohman production. 


D 


ut shortly 


ities 


GOSSIP 


Aniel Frohman is preparing an 
elaborate production of The 
Spoilers, which is to be brought 

after the holidays. The 
lramati of the novel has 

been made by Rex Beach and James 

MacArthur. 


version 


Albert Chevalier, who has been tour- 
ng with Yvette Guilbert, has begun a 
four weeks’ engagement in vaudeville 
it the Colonial Theatre, where he 
pened on 26 November. At the con- 
clusion of this short engagement Mr. 
Chevalier will go to the Orpheum in 
Brooklyn, later to the Alhambra 


ind Orpheum in Boston. 


and 


Owing to the premature withdrawal 
f Brigadier Gerard the 
Iheatre, the managers, Liebler & Com- 


from Savoy 


arranged to have the new comedy, 


pany 
Sir Anthony, written by C. Haddon 
Chambers, brought out at this play- 
use on 19 November. Among the 
ell-known plavers in the cast are 


William Norris and Herbert Standing. 
Camille Clifford, who was recently 

to the Hon. Henry Bruce, 

heir of Lord Aberdare, is to 

tar in a new musical play by George Dance, 

vuthor of A Chinese Honeymoon. 

ract which Miss Clifford signed stipulates 

appear for a in New 
London engagement. It is 


married 


lest son and 


el 
The con- 


} 
that she will season 


York 


fortunate for the young couple that the wife 
\ 


after her 


as the money-earning capac ‘ty, as the young 


husband was promptly disinherited by his titled 


Da 


papa, for marrying the actress. 

The return of Joe Weber and his sprightly 
company to the little Broadway house known 
as the Weber Theatre has been the signal for 
the return also to that house of large audiences. 
The offerings are Twiddle-Twaddle and The 
Squaw Man's Girl of the Golden West. These 


will remain on the bill until the holidays, 











when a new musical piece by Victor Herbert 
will. go on for a winter run. The cast in 
both pieces is the same as those of the last 
season. Again is Marie Dressler actual star 
of the productions. 


Brooklyn is engaged in a fight against in- 
decent posters of burlesques, and those who 
are fighting this undoubted evil find the 
Brooklyn courts ready to aid them in this 
crusade. It is said the agitation may result 
in a permanent censor of bill-posters being 
appointed from the Police Department, who 
shall pass upon all advertisements designed 
for display in Brooklyn before they are put 
on the boards. The posters objected to are 
described by the pastors and others who made 
the complaints as lewd, suggestive and calcu- 
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lated to deprave the morals of those viewing 
them, particularly children. 


Haddon Chambers’s new play, Sir Anthony, 
is a satire upon snobbery and pretense, the 
scenes and theme of the story bearing on 
English life, especially. The dialogue is 
brilliant and the plot includes several farcical 
incidents. The play had its premiere in this 
country at the Park Theatre, Boston, being 
brought to the Savoy in this city from 
there. 


The latest change of name for the play May 
Irwin appears in at the Bijou Theatre is 
Mrs. Wilson-Andrews. This is the play that 
started out as Mrs. Wilson—That’s All. Later. 


the last two words were eliminated. The 
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very latest change certainly makes the title 
unique among names of plays. 


Neptune's Daughters is the title of the New 
Hippodrome musical extravaganza which has 
been successfully launched at this play house 
this week. This piece, however, constitutes only 
one-half the show. A spectacle called Pioneer 
Days is also produced as part of the enter- 
tainment provided at this house. The two 
productions together employ more than six 


hundred persons. Neptune’s Daughters is 
the joint work of Edward T. Temple, 
stage director at the Hippodrome, and 


Manuel Klein, who composed the Society 
Circus. This production is in three scenes, 
Neptune being one of the characters. A 
number of the chorus appear as mermaids 





beautiful 


in a very 
effects. 


scene, showing -unique 


The Pony Ballet has risen to the dignity 
of a biography which is being published. The 
original dancers, of whom there were sixteen, 
were trained in London, their first New York 
appearance having been made in 1899 at the 
New York Theatre. While the dancers were re- 
hearsing on the New York stage, some one said, 
on account of the diminutiveness of the dancers, 
that they looked like a “lot of ponies,” hence 
the name which has been a golden title to 
them. Of the original Pony Ballet now ap- 
pearing in The Blue Moon, there are four 
that came over with the first lot from Eng- 
land. Among these is Beatrice Siddell, who 
is the spckesman of the dancers. After the 











Ponies’ first appearance here, they be 
homesick and returned to London. By 
decided later to return to this country, wh 
they have remained for six years thus 
These dancers have appeared before ali 
crowned heads of Europe, a fact their p 
ager wishes to have emphasized, altho 
just why it is difficult to see, since x 
of the titled ones appear to have presen 
the dancers with many tokens of their 
preciation. 


Lillian Russell is to appear at the Chesy 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on Monday, 
December, in a new comedy by Ke 
Chalmers, entitled Breaking a But 
After a short tour, the play will be broy 
to New York. 


Will Cressy, a well-known vaud 
author and performer, has decided 
develop into an author and player 
the legitimate stage. He is to 
under the management of the Shubd 
in a play from his own pen, enti 
A Village Lawyer. This is thet 
of one of Mr. Cressy’s vaudey 
sketches. The new play is to be 
four acts; this being the first time } 
Cressy has attempted so ambitiow 
composition. Blanche Dayne will 
pear in the jeading woman réle 
Mr. Cressy, she having supported h 
in vaudeville for several years. 


What is considered a significant 
cident considering the annoyance { 
here by managers over the contin 
rejection in London of American pla 
was the dinner given by Charles Ki 
to Henry Arthur Jones, to which 
asked dramatists and other men int 
ested professionally in theatrical aff 
The English and American play 
at least entertain cordial sentime 
toward one another. A pretty feat 
of the dinner was the drinking of 
toast to Mrs. Henry Arthur Jon 
whose birthday anniversary it was, a 
the sending to her of a congratulat 
cablegram. 

Adele Ritchie has resigned 
position in The Social Whirl, whi 
is on tour, and will be seen again 
Broadway in vaudeville. 


Brooklyn is in the midst of a fig 
against Sunday performances, manag¢ 
of Sunday shows having been arrest 
there for several weeks past. One 
the police magistrates, after holdit 
one of the managers for the Court 


Special Sessions, said that he believ4 


the alleged Sunday concerts are mere!y an ¢ 
sion of the law. “They are demoralizing tot 
community, and I am against the: a 
Brooklyn men, ministers and others. who 
agitating against this form of law-break 
are said to be determined to carry tie matt 
to the Governor of the State if mece:sary- 
is safe to wager that it is not the actor ™4 
wishes to work seven days a week. 


Mrs. Madeline Ryley, who paid a 8 
visit to New York not long ago, said 
had written three new plays, one of the 
being for Forbes Robertson. Mrs. Ry 
said the English public had tired of # 
new musical comedies, and that a revival 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas was 9 
welcomed. 
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ident Grant, and Isidor Straus refused the 
office of Postmaster-General in President 
Cleveland's Cabinet. 


sion to some cloistered nuns from Terni to 
establish themselves in the Papal summer 
palace at Castel Gandolfo, and there they 


GRACE GEORGE 


This interesting photo of Miss George and the dogs shows them as they 


appear in Act II of Clothes at the Manhattan 


Pioneer Days, one of the new plays at the 
podrome, precedes the musical spectacle. 
Indians, fifty cowboys, a squadron of 
ry, and two hundred horses are utilized 
this production. Pioneer Days was written 
Carroll Fleming and contains scenes de- 
irg the struggles of life on the western 


tisa great pity that an actor of Mr. Man- 
ability should not have better production 
support. In Richelieu not a single secon- 
ypart is anything like adequately filled, and 
tof them are very bad indeed. As for the 
ing, it trying, to say the least, to see 
ap department-store furniture adorning 
halls of the Cardinal Duke. 


CLEVER CRITICISM 


Harles DeKay has been saying some 
true, if not usually recognized things, 
in Country Life in America, about 

building of houses, and he hits both clients 
architects. As to the former, he says 

can but rarely be induced to use a 

is unfamiliar, or to build a 
those of others. Houses are 
: they must be in the fashion, 
why hideous and inappropriate 
nd. Because some ignorant British 
ran through Italy a hundred years 
returned to England “wuzzy” with 
valaces, some still more ignorant 
permitted him to erect an ab- 
getful of the difference between 
dress and climate of the British 
he methods of life and climate of 
1 result of this example upon the 
rchitect and his half-baked client, 
1 of an imitation is built in America, 
zement and cachinnation of gener- 
me. 


OVER-CLOISTERED NUNS 


\ London correspondent in Italy has un- 
rthed some remarkable facts in con- 
ction with a group of religious wo- 

After 1870 Pope Pius 1x gave permis- 


DRINA DE WOLFE 


In Man and Superman 


havebeenever since, 
not only unknown 
to the villagers, but 
forgotten by the 
Vatican itself. 
Cardinal Merry del 
Val quite accident- 
ally stumbled 
upon the fact that 
eight or ten aged 
nuns had for thirty 
years lived in 
the darkest, most 
dilapidated, and 
dampest part of the 
palace, and were 
reported to be poor 
to starvation and in 
very infirm health. 
In all this more 
than quarter of a 
century they had 
never set foot out- 
side of their quart- 
ers, not even in the 
garden, and had 
never received a 
visitor. The Car- 
dinal invoked the 
aid of the Pope, 
and the old ladies 
were removed into 
fit quarters at their 
birthplace, Terni. 
Although they left 
their dungeon-like 
home of thirty years 
after dark and 
heavily veiled, it is 
said the poor re- 
cluses were fright- 
ened by everything 
—even their own 
shadows. 
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JEWS HAVE 
DECLINED 
CABINET 
POSITIONS 


He  appoint- 

ment of Oscar 

Straus to a 
place in President 
Roosevelt's Cabinet as 
the head of the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce and Labor, has 
been widely approved 
as an_ exceptionally 
fit appointment and 
has led to the fact 
being emphasized that 
this is the first in- 
stance of a Jew being 
made a Cabinet mem- 
ber. This statement 
has in turn drawn out 
the fact, that if Jews 
have not heretofore 
been represented in 
the administration, 
it has not been for 
want of opportunity. 
Joseph Seligman de- 
clined the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury 
offered him by Pres- 


DESMOND KELLY 
In Just Out Of College 


A NEW SILK INDUSTRY 


Here is an account of the founding 
of a new industry in Sweden which 
should appeal to capitalists in the 

new world, where conditions are favorable. 
Our population is without caste in dress, 
the tenement dweller a purchaser of silks, 
as well as she of the exclusive residence 
districts, and the demand is not likely to 
be lessened. 

“In Gothenburg, or at some place in its 
neighborhood, will soon be built a large factory 
for the manufacture of artificial silk for export. 
A company by the name of Silkesfabriksaktie- 
bolaget has recently been organized here with 
a capital not to be less than $160,800 and not to 
exceed $482,400, with the purpose of building 
a factory and exploiting an invention made 
by Engineer R. W. Strehlenert, of Djursholm, 
Sweden, for the manufacture of vegetable silk. 
Excluding experiments, this industry is new 
in Sweden, and it is claimed that the silk manu- 
factured from nitro-cellulose by Mr. Strehle- 
nert’s method has just as fine an appearance 
and is just as strong as natural silk, or even 
stronger. It is further stated that the silk has 
been tested or tried in Swedish and German 
cloth factories, and that very favorable reports 
have been received about it.” 


Vogue is $4.00 a year by subscription, 
which includes all the numbers as is- 


sued. 11 East 24th Street, New York. 
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OBSERVANCE OF MOURNING IN 


DETERMINI 


Here are many who dislike the custom 
of expressing bereavement by som- 
breness of attire, and yet black has 

become so firmly established by countless years 
of precedent that there are few who dare face 
the criticism of an offense against prevailing 
ideas of propriety to the extent of defying all 
convention. The world expects, and what the 
world expects must be given it, whatever one’s 
individual ideas may chance to be. Therefore, 
whether or not there be an inward sincerity of 
sorrow, social usage prescribes an outward 
ign of respect, and, according to degree, has 
et certain rules of acknowledged application, 
which, if not always observed to the fullest ex- 
tent, are nevertheless widely enough estab- 
lished to have a controlling influence. 

It is only the extent and qualifications of 
rules, as looked at from the social point 
of view, rather than from the personal (for 
who can measure the strength of grief that 
may govern a man’s mourning), that can be 
considered here, and, first of all, it may be 


these 















































WHITE LINEN SHIRT STRIPED WITH A 


BLACK HAIR LINE 


stated, in correction of any misapprehension on 
the point, that types or forms of attire—that is 
to say, cuts and shapes, as distinguished from 
fabrics and shades—have practically no bear- 
ing on its character as denoting the mourning 
state. No especial shape of hat, cut of coat, 
waistcoat or overcoat, or style of shirt, necktie, 
boots, etc., for instance, is of significance in 





DRESS —— ABSENCE OF COLOR THE 


NG FEATURE 


expressing bereavement, nor—although cer 
tain fabrics, such as lustrous silks and satins, are 
not strictly correct, and others, such as serge, 





BAND 


MOURNING 


DERBY SHOWING 


broadcloth, and dull-finished stuffs are widely 
used—do materials, as such, play an important 
part in men’s dress. It is the absence of color 
alone that distinguishes mourning attire, and 
in saying the absence of color, it is not, of 
course, intended to exclude white, nor, in all 
cases, to prescribe absolute black. 


FOR DAY DRESS 


in all its ordinary forms convention demands 
a general lack of color, but only for the degree 
commonly known as deep mourning is unequi- 
vocal black required. Even when in deep 
mourning many men wear trousers of a very 
dark gray striped material instead of plain 
black, with frock coat, or morning coat, and 
when the degree is but medium, sack suits of 
dark gray mixtures are not unusual. Upon 
the loss of a near relative, it is, of course, a 
more correct observance of form to wear plain 
black suits and overcoats, and plain black neck- 
ties, hosiery and gloves; but medium mourning 
permits dark grays and black and white effects, 
and light mourning simply requires an absence 
of all bright color. When in deep mourning, 
it is usual for older men to wear the wide band 
on silk hat, but this is now less the rule for 
young men, although they still use the mourn- 
ing band on derbies, the width varying some- 
what, from the extreme shown by the accone 
panying illustration. For medium mourning 
the band is considerably narrower—on the 
silk hat frequently only the black cloth band 
being used—and light mourning renders no 
distinct mourning band necessary. At this 
season it is hardly worth while mentioning the 
straw hat at all, but it may as well be added 
that no degree of mourning affects its style, 
other than that the colored band must be dis- 
pensed with. The black straws, the black and 
white straws, and the white, with edging of 
black on brim, are all about equally bad form. 
In the larger things of dress the require- 
ments of mourning are better understood and 
more generally observed than in the small— 
but it seems a safe rule when wearing deep 
black to discard gold studs, and cuff links for 
black onyx, dull enamel, or at least gun-metal, 
and to stick as much as possible to plain black 
and white. For medium, on the other hand, 
gold is not improper, although there should be 
a general absence of jewelry, with the possible 
exception of the pearl pin, and even when in 
light mourning the colored jewels are not, 


strictly speaking, right. 
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been passed, gray suédes and 
reindeer skins taking their place; 
but until the degree of light 
mourning has been reached, 
shirts, waistcoats, handkerchiefs 
and neckties should show no 
color. After that, very dark pur- 
ples and grays are permissible. 

MOURNING IN EVENING DRESS 

The misconception that 
forms of attire have any sig- 
nificance in betokening ‘the 
mourning state has led not a 
few men to regard the wearing 
of full evening clothes as a 
breach ef propriety, during this 
period, or at least that part 
of it known as deep. It has 
also led to the substituting of 
black waistcoats and ties for 
white, but as looked at from 
any point of view, except pessi- 
bly that of the association of 
evening dress with social enter- 
tainments of a more or less pub- 
lic kind, from which by incli- 
nation or convention one is de- 
barred, there seems no reason 
for either of these beliefs. When 
a man is in deep mourning there 
is, of course, not the necessity 
for full evening dress, but on 
the other hand may it be said 
that evening dress is always 
more correct after dark, and that, unless one 
excludes himself completely from the society 
of his fellows, there are at least some oc- 
casions upon which it is almost indispensable. 
Certainly, in itself it is the most simply severe 
of all types of apparel, and if white can be con- 
sidered as correct a badge of sorrow as black, 
it needs no change whatever to make it con- 
form to mourning requirements, other than the 
possible substitution of black studs for pearls. 
Even this is hardly to be advised, however, 
for the effect of black on the white shirt front 
is not especially good, and pearls are not a 
great defiance of mourning conventions. As 
for the dinner coat, with its accompaniments 
of black tie and waist- 
coat, there is not the 
slightest reason for its 
being laid aside out 
of regard for appear- 
ances. Patent leather 
is not considered cor- 
rect mourning for 
women, but by men, 
except of the strictest 
ideas, the proprieties 
are rarely observed 
to this extent, and 
with this possible ex- 
ception, which applies 
also to full evening 
dress, the dinner-coat 
suit is well within 
them. 

The black mourn- 
ing band on the coat 
sleeve is going out of 
vogue to‘some extent. 
By many it has never been thought correct for 
other than uniforms or servants’ liveries, but 
it has undoubtedly been worn by some men of 
refinement, and it does serve the purpose of 
calling attention better than anything else to 
the fact that the wearer has suffered bereave- 
ment, and so of saving his acquaintances the 
possible embarrassment of saying thoughtless 
things. 

Perhaps the subject of mourning dress might 
be covered in more detail than is done here, 
for aside from the mere conventions there is 
the personal element to be considered; but it 
is hardly possible to give general rules that will 
always apply to individual cases. How. 





MOURNING GLOVES 


SUCCESSFUL WORLD LAN- 
GUAGE 
He increasing intercourse that is develop- 
ing between the different nations of 
the world makes an easy method of 


common linguistics a very pressing necessity. 
Through the force of several circumstances, 





Black gloves, like those illustrated herewith, 
of lustreless kid, stitched in black, are not usu- 
ally worn after the first period of mourning has countries, such as Germany and J 





MOURNING TIE 






English is being widely spoken throug, 
the world, and in the most progressive for. 






pecial educational efforts 
directed to acquiring it, so 
the English language bid 
to be spoken by million 
foreigners. French has for |p 
of course, been the comm 
language of the polite ang 
diplomatic worlds, but ; 
rather as an accomplishy 
that it has been mastered 
this country by a few thous 
out of the over eighty mij 
of inhabitants. Even the cy 
paratively few Americans 

have taken it up are lary 
incapable, according to q 
petent critics, of getting m 
practical benefit of it when; 
are brought into contact w 
the French. Both that lan 

and our own are too coms 
for adoption as a world | 
guage, that shall be quid 
available for Europeans, ; 




















































tics, and Americans and r Rail 
ing the need of a s‘mple, p spt 
tical, easily acquired world the 
guage, a Dr. Zamenhof, ype $00"! 
born in Central Europe, of r 
himself suffered from a qe days 
fusion of tongues, « few yqmp ot di 


oat, 
ated] 
own, | 
Irelan: 
wome 
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dean ab 
lar Wou 


ago developed scientifical) 
language he called Exper 
which has already been stud 
successfully by many thd 
ands, and which attained to 
dignity, this summer, of a European Cong 
In a recent issue of the Inaependent appe 
one of the best and most lucid expositions of 


new language that have yet appeared ing: but | 
press. The writersays: “Think of a lang excelle: 
the entire grammar of which can be pretty qe, W2 
nigh written on a postal card, the entire dic? '!M) 
ary of which weighs one-fifth of an ounce, Ag continu 
the verbs, the backbone of any language, jp, tat 
various moods and tenses are formed singe 0 Ne’ 
by adding to the root, As, Is, Os, Us, U grin ha 
other simple terminations. Thus are fon sighe« 
with absolute ease and certainty the pre: made m 
past, and future, conditional, imperai 

here was 


and all the other tenses. The verb remains 


changed in each tense; only the pronoun sh places bi 
ing it. ing fort 

“Esperanto is spelled with our own alph bhad ar 
omitting q, w, x and y and adding five acceqp Papers. 


s down 
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characters the sounds of which exist in En 
Esperanto has no sounds peculiar to any 
language, none, in fact, which do not exis 
all. Thus- there are no foreign :ounds 
learn and blunder over. The writing is 
course, absolutely phonetic—one sound, 





letter, and no more. The accent falls ng’ day. 
iably on the penult. The vowels are pronoum interes 
as in this sentence. America 
A E I ou the Eng 

Father made me go too. T Makes 

“The only consonants that require meng’. and 
are C—ts (bits); G, hard as in go; gp% sce 
(young); S, like the initial in system)" Hous 
like ch (loch); G, like the initial in qr ™ 4 
J, like the ‘s’ in ‘pleasure;* S—sh (QP " ¥ 
C—ch (church). nce seem 
“There is no indefinite article; the def’ @ ‘he 














article, ‘the, is always La, which som spapers. 


abbreviates to L. lconfess 
“As for the vocabulary, it is built «a the pam Sook: 
ality is a | 
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very large number of words; that 
every word already existing in fan 
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into Esperanto with only such slight alteratgyp Pott. ge 
as are necessitated by the uniorm I heve 
phonetic spelling. Such, for examplt, . SUB 
telefono, teatro, kliento, and many, MgpP*"sor, a 


thousands of others, all instantly «ppareqge ‘mus og 
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Seog oe Breer. ke peso sre 


Rainy day is a good excuse for retro- 
spection. There is something in 
the music of the steady downpour 

f yn soothes the nerves and gives one that 

« wm of repose necessary for reflection. In 
days [ enjoyed a rainy day in town. I 

not disposed to remain indoors, but; with 

mat, sallied forth and splashed about 
yatedly. The English climate, unlike 
own, is damp, and there and in Scotland 

Irelanc rainy and foggy days are frequent. 

women of these two islands have superb 

aid complexion, and the men look fresh 
dean about the gills. Naturally a London 
lar would have its burden of sogt and 

, but in the country the rain and mist 

acellent preservatives and cosmetics. 

fere, way down in the South, we had yester- 

arainy day. Perhaps if the wet weather 

continued, we would have, in sheer des- 
htion, taken to the railway and have gone 

k to New York. But one day is grateful. 

rain had the accompaniment of the wind 

h sighed and moaned among the pines, 

made most melancholy but not unpleasing 



















here was a chill in the air, and in the great 
spaces burned huge fires of giant logs, 
ling forth a most agreeable odor. The 
ham’ had arrived, and there were books and 
cemmepapers. One quartette had seated them- 
down to the inevitable bridge, and 
ny @peegrave was trying to teach two other 
sie the problem of Skat, a game which 
prove popular, although its intricacies, 
i 2 while, are a bit fatiguing. 
j, @xre is nothing inspiring in‘the literature 
sane day. A batch of new novels: shows 
uae interesting but not absorbing books. 
American writers still court the sensational, 
the English stories are quieter. If one 
«makes a success, there is a host of im- 
mes, and one tires of exposures of the 
. fof society and of the slaughter-houses. 
nf House of Mirth was an able book, 
yao in a delightful style and ringing true, 
(qr if it was disagreeable. The Fighting 
nce seems based on the revelations con- 
fae! in the “society” weeklies and Sunday 
spapers. Coniston is too long drawn out, 
lconfess I have little patience with Church- 
eq ks. The posthumous work of Mrs. 
; pee is a brilliant artificial fragment. One 
kit the quiet English humdrum of Madame 
fam Pasture, or some of the problems pre- 
oe! by Lucas Malet or by the authors of 
atime Pottsze and Isabel Carnaby. Still to 
I heve the latest book by Mrs. Glyn, 
ef is -ure to be an amusing trifle, Paul 
mmnsor,and a novel by Locke, who wrote 
ee musing romance The Morals of Marcus 
cr ne. 
twent through The Call of the Blood 
time igo. It is a stunning story but a lit- 
iagdr wn out. One tires of Sicilian land- 
an. tarentellas, and the like. I have 
looking over Points of View by Austin, 
1 @ *as 2 genial leader writer, and whose 
ie pl ime was Jacques. I always thought 
Jy? bit overrated. The English are fond 
“mr essay leader, but we do not seem to 
‘BR it ~=Yet who can find more delightful 
‘then those of Miss Repplier? For a 
a writer by the name of Martin was 





REFLECTIONS ON A RAINY DAY—RECENT BOOKS—A MAN OF THE WORLD'S 
POINT OF VIEW——IN PRAISE OF ASPARAGUS 


a feature in some of the weekly magazines, 
and it is strange that one sees little now of 
his work. The leader or paragraph writer 
flourishes in the London weeklies, and I must 
say that I enjoy Marmaduke and Labouchere 
and the anonymous essayists in Vanity Fair. 
The topics of the times are so deftly handled, 
and although these are light reading indeed, 
they carry with them their influence. Here 
we resort to cartoons, and vulgar ones at that, 
to lampoon an existing evil or an unpopular 
statesman. We seem like children, crying for 
pictures. Waldegrave and Boddington seem 
to think that my liking for weekly literature 
is a trifle middle-class, as many of the men in 
their set and at their clubs read little but the 
news of sport and the Conservative opinions 
of their favorite daily newspaper. 

In the prefatory note to Points of View, 
however, there is a decided flavor of the middle- 
class sentiment. The writer, who gives a 
slight sketch of Austin, tells us that in spite of 
his American nativity (“He was born in Brook- 
lyn”) he was a Londoner. Whenever he 
took a holiday in his later years, it was at 
Brighton, at Ostend—some place suggestive 
of the happy swirl of the pavement he loved. 
For just thirty years of the fifty-three, he 
was a Londoner, and when those thirty years 
were over, he died—-suddenly, appropriately— 
at the Hotel Metropole, Brighton—in evening 
dress. So I think, resumes his biographer, 
after this statement, my friend would have 
chosen to die suddenly, without fuss or tur- 
moil, when the banquet of life was over—in 
his proper garb of a gentleman. 

This is absurd. ~He would have been just 
as fit and in as good form if he had been in 
bed and was wearing his pajamas, However, 
I have had a good hour with the late Mr. 
Austin. He tells me that he enjoys asparagus 
because it is one of the very few dishes we are 
permitted by civilization to eat with our 
fingers. And he adds, Don't be tempted to 
use the clippers, for they will make you drop 
melted butter in your lap. When he holds 
a stick of asparagus suspended in the air and 
adjusts his mouth at the proper angle to catch 
the coy but seductive dainty, he feels that he 
has returned to nature. As he writes, one’s 
passion for asparagus is chiefly social. There is 
something inspiring in its advent and it seems 
to promote conversation. I have never met 
anyone who did not like asparagus, and I 
must confess that I have frequently ordered 
the Lubeck tinned and in glass to be served 
when the fresh was not in season. The Lubeck 
asparagus has a delicate flavor of its own, 
and I can remember the time when we had 
to depend upon it in a great measure, as our 
native plants were coarse and lacked delicacy. 
The artichoke, which makes a delicious separ- 
ate course, at this time, can never take the 
place of the asparagus. It has also to be 
eaten with the fingers, but it is a tedious 
operation, and the débris or leaves which are 
piled up in one’s plate afterwards are bourgeoise 
in their suggestion. 

One can eat aspardgus with a fork most 
comfortably, and I think that at a more or 
less formal dinner, this is the better way. Two 
delightful essays are in Praise of Wine and 
in Praise of Food. Edward R. Emerson, the 
American who wrote the Story of the Vine, is 


quoted. It was Moselle which cured an 
ailing bishop, and afterwards the wine was 
given a degree, and was called Berncastle- 
docktor. I have often taken, German fashion, 

a half schoppen of Moselle about an hour 

before dinner. It is a much better appetizer 

than the cocktail, and is highly recommended 
by my medical man. 

In this country we are frequently humbugged 
by wines. I read at restaurants and hotels, 
in magnificently bound volumes, of wine at 
twenty and thirty and fifty dollars a bottle. I 
wonder if anyone ever calls for this, and the 
person who does, must be one who wants to 
make a display of his wealth, and is innately 
vulgar. These wines come in the expensive 
Austrian vintages, which are not on the market 
and which do not exist. You cannot drink 
real Tokay unless you are on visiting terms 
with the Emperor Francis Joseph. You may 
drink Chateau Yquem at a fabulous price, 
but all the while the cream of that wine is re- 
served exclusively for French noblemen. The 
finest juices of the Johannisberg vineyard are 
for the families of the district, and it is only 
the inferior grades that are sold to the foreigner. 

To-day one goes back to claret, which has 
suffered an eclipse of recent years. But little 
Burgundy is drunk, even with game, and the 
King of Spain has not succeeded in rehabilitat- 
ing sherry. And I am beginning to more than 
suspect that some native wines will find favor. 
I do not mean many of the California vintages, 
as there is sometimes a want of flavor in them, 
but for light wines those which were planted 
in Ohio by a family now allied with the head 
of the nation and other kinds which have been 
made for years in New Jersey and in New 

York are coming slowly into vogue. At least, 
the majority of them are pure. 

In his praise of Food, this author gives the 
true solution of the present decay of many of 
the London clubs, and the apathy shown in 
New York by members for their own similar 
organizations, in these days of brilliantly 
lighted restaurants with Hungarian bands and 
other attractions. Like Mr. Austin’s Londoner, 
the New Yorker, and likewise the American, 
cannot bear to eat alone, Solitude strikes a 
chill inwards, and this sadly hampers digestion 
A man may be a morose feeder, ready to bite 
the head off the stranger at the adjoining table, 
but the presence of that stranger is necessary 
to his perfect comfort. Half the charm of a 
restaurant is the reflection that you would 
rather die than eat soup as your neighbor 
does. The restaurant is pre-eminently social, 
and to be quite contented there, you must 
have company that provokes a slight ar hing 
of the eyebrows or appeals to you as a vision 
of beauty. Landor said he did not mind dining 
with one or two people, but a dinner party 
“a barbarous herd.” is 


was To-day it 
different. We like to herd in a restaurant. 
The dinner is the communion of souls. And 


in New York, Constance is planning for this 
winter dinners for eighty people at a time. I 
believe eighty is to be the fashionable number 
this year. We have again launched out into 
the entertaining on a large scale idea. It 
is amusing sometimes, and it may be worth 
while, when you have your establishment per- 
fectly under control, and a chef beyond cavil. 
But to-day we live only in hotels, and our own 
houses are little else than great caravansaries. 
And now the mail is to start, in a primitive 
fashion, in a cart drawn by mules. The motor 
drivers feared to trust the machines to th? 
mercies of rough roads through pine forests 
in such a downpour. Bridge seems to have 
for once lost its charm. Skat has failed to 
interest and Constance tells me that the Bod- 
dingtons and Waldegrave must goto New York, 
and have one evening at the Horse Show, and 
that we must be at the Opera for the opening 
night, so we are closing the house to-morrow, 
and are to be in town until Thanksgiving. 

I perhaps alone have enjoyed my rainy 
morning. There is much more in Points of 
View that is amusing and interesting, and I 
never fail to enjoy life as seen by one of cos- 
mopolitan training and taste. The country 
gives time and opportunity for reflection, but 
the real life is in the turmoil, and we need the 
excitement, at least during one-half of our 
year. 
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The subscription price of Vogue is $4.00 a year 


in advance. Vogue, 11 East 24th St., New York 


Intending purchasers of a 
Strictly first-class Piano 
should not fail to examine 
the merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the 
refined and cultured musical pub- 
lic on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequalled durabil- 
ity, elegance of design and finish. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN IN- 
SIDE PLAYER SURPASSES 
ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER& COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. New York 











Gerard P. Tollmann 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
and HABIT MAKER 





Important Announcement 


HABITS $55.00 
Other Tailored Costumes 
from $65.00 
Samples and sketches on application. 
FUR GARMENTS 
Remodeled and repaired at Gpoderate prices: 
a specialty. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 
Inspection cordially invited. 


432 FIFTH AVE. (near 39th st.) NEW YORK. 
Telephone 6066 38th St. 
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MILLINERY FASHIONS 
FROM MAISON BERNARD 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE PAGE 1! 
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PRACTICAL GIFTS TO BE MADE 
AT HOME 


N the making of gifts for Christmas it is 
not necessary to render the task labor- 
ious and expensive by undertaking in- 

tricate designs in high-priced materials, but 
it is decidedly important that the article should 
be practical, suitable and pretty, however sim- 
ple its fabric and pattern. Use a little thought 
in the fitting of the gift to the individual, and 
the result will meet with genuine apprecia- 
tion. 

A sewing set is shown which can be easily 
and quickly made at small cost, and which is very 
useful to the recipient. It should hold every- 
thing needful for embroidery and emergency 
stitches, and is indispensable in one’s travel- 
ing bag over night or for the week end. A 
yard and a quarter of half-inch satin ribbon is 
woven through brass curtain rings of the proper 
diameter, forming a chain to pass around the 
neck when at work, holding on the ends all 
the requisite implements. These are attached 
to ribbons held in place by a full bow. On 
the left is hung a spool of black silk in a pocket 
fashioned from wider ribbon, a quilted pin- 
cushion and a case for needles. The right end 
holds a spool of white cotton, a celluloid 
thimble in a little pocket, a basketwork needle 
book bound in ribbon, and a pair of embroi- 
dery scissors. These last have their points pro- 
tected in a pouch, and are securely tied in 
by a bit of baby ribbon. 

The friend who travels much will delight 
in a packing set, one of which is illustrated. 
This consists of a half-dozen squares of dimity, 
silkaline or china silk, measuring a yard on 
each side, which are to take the place of tissue 
paper in protecting gowns and hats. The 
material should be chosen according to the 
of the recipient, a favorite flower or 
a delightful personal touch. 


taste 


color giving it 





SEWING SET 


The photograph reproduces one in white dimity 
with a design of wild violets, and is feather 
stitched in violet silk. The labor involved 
is slight, merely the hemming and stitching. 
For her who loves dainty lingerie the little 
flower sachet will prove a happy thought. 
This is fashioned of pink ribbon an inch and 
a half wide and six inches long; one piece 
being placed over the other at right angles 
and the edges sewn together as far as the neck 
of the little sack. After filling with cotton 
and sachet powder it is tied together with a 
piece of green baby ribbon, and an artificial 
flower centre inserted securely. Then comes 
the work of shaping and tinting the loose 
ends to represent the flower. This is done 
by shading with water colors. Sets of any 
number may be made in a great variety of 
and flowers, violets, daisies 


colors, pansies, 


and orchids for instance. Lying among one’s 
laces and_muslins, the little scented blossoms 
are dainty in the extreme. 

The pincushion 
novel in shape and made from one of the 
lovely new figured ribbons. The foundation 


cardboard forms the bottom 


which is illustrated is 


of light-weight 


and sides, the ends being covered only with 
the 


silk under which the cotton is tightly 








stuffed to receive the pins of various colors 
and sizes. The sides meet in a point at the 
top where a smartly tied bow is placed. Care- 


PACKING CLOTH 


ful and neat sewing makes this an attractive 
addition to the dressing-table. 

One half of a simple bed sack or breakfast 
jacket is illustrated which can be made by even 
the most amateur needle woman, yet the little 
garment when finished is one that proves a con- 
tinual delight to the wearer. It is particularly 
adapted for the comfort of the invalid, as it slips 
on over the head and does away with the exer- 
tion of getting into sleeves. Albatross, that thin 
flannel of such excellent laundering qualities, 
is an excellent fabric for the lining and for 
the outside any thin silk may be chosen, 
washable or otherwise. Both fabrics are cut 
on a perfect square measuring thirty-six 
inches, and are joined on the wrong side by a 
narrow seam on three sides, the fourth side 
being slipstitched on the right side. A circle 
is cut from the centre for the neck opening 
from which a placquet extends on a diagonal 
line for six inches, both openings to be bound 
in ribbon. The four points fall back and front 
and over each arm. This pattern may be 
elaborated by trimming the edges in lace and 
by feather stitching a two-inch hem. 

New uses for the beautiful sash ribbons 
which the shops are offering are constantly 
devised. Round the holiday seasons, ribbons 
are always in great demand, and this season 
there are so many useful as well as ornamental 
articles made either wholly or in part of ribbon, 
that the chances are the demand will be even 
greater than usual. A very practical use for 
wide ribbon is found in the petticoat flounces 
which are made of three rows of wide plaid or 
other fancy ribbon, joined with rows of in- 
serting. The effect is extremely pretty when 
a brightly colored ribbon is chosen, the ground- 
work of the ribbon matching the petticoat 
which be embellished. Black lace or 
lace dyed in some pretty color is of course 
used in preference to white, unless the skirt 
is in a delicate shade and the ribbon corres- 
ponds. In this case a Dresden ribbon is lovely. 
A black silk petticoat with a ruffle made of 
pompadour ribbon, say gay roses on a black 
ground, is very handsome, the ribbon joined 
with lace or fagotting. 

Dainty brassieres are made of ribbon either 
of the soft lustrous variety or in Dresden 
designs. These charming accessories have 
become a necessity in these days of the tightly 
fitted gown. One can hardly have too many 
and so as a gift to one’s intimate friends they 
cannot be found amiss, especially if accom- 
panying them are two or more gold or silver 
safety pins by which they may be fastened to 
the corset. The ribbon may be doubled to 
permit of a little padding, which is made of 
silk ruches, in which case it is pretty to edge 
the ribbon with Val lace, and of course a deli- 
cate sachet is an acquisition. 

Charming girdles made with or without 
shoulder straps can be manufactured out of 
velvet or fancy ribbon, and are a very dainty 
addition to a lace waist. Cross bars of nar- 
rower ribbon which cross over the bust and 
the back result in a skeleton jumper. The 
prettiest of these has a sleeve cap of ribbon 
which may be made in diverse ways. 


is to 
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FASHIONS FOR ELDERLY 
WOMEN 


DETAILS OF MODELS AND MATERIALS ES- 
PECIALLY FIT FOR MATRONS~— ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE BLOUSELESS STYLE 
——DESIRABLE TO HAVE SHIRT 
WAIST OR BLOUSE--MO- 

DEL COLOR OF SKIRT 


Wi it comes to the actual point of 
discriminating between what a 
woman shall wear at this age and 

what at that, there is less restriction than one 
would think, except, perhaps, in the matter of 
colors. It is dignity of manner and carriage 
that makes for the appropriateness of dress 
with the woman who has passed the middle-age 
mark. Togrowold gracefully,since age comes 
to all of us, is the aim of every woman, and the 
ability to make the most of what good points 
she may be possessed of never stands her in 
better stead than when she finds herself on 
the down path from fifty. 

As a rule, neutral tints and all soft shades 
are becoming, and this season there are many 
new ones—the grays, as mentioned last week, 
being especially numerous. 

A very handsome visiting costume could be 
made of elephant-gray cloth, velvet one shade 
deeper, and a bit of gold embroidery. The 
skirt should be cut on a circular gored model, 
with a deep band, twelve inches of the ma- 





NOVEL PIN CUSHION 


terial around the bottom, and piped around 
the top with velvet. The bodice has a short 
round yoke of tucked chiffon of the exact 
shade of the dress, and the cloth of the lower 
part meets it under two narrow turned re- 
vers of gray and gold embroidery. The 
bodice opens straight down the front from 





SECTION OF BED JACKET 


the yoke, and is faced back on either side 
with a bias band of velvet an inch wide. 
There is a very narrow shaped girdle fashioned 
out of cloth piped with velvet and the same 
idea is carried-out in the three-quarter length 
sleeves, with which little lace puffs may be 
worn to make them full length when desired. 

Bands and other straight trimmings are 
preferable for the elderly woman's gowns to 








motifs and spot effects. Also tones of 
color rather than sharp contrasts, 
many women affect them. In the BT ay pp 
just described, a touch of color was introd, 
by a piping of pink velvet in the stock 
was very effective. 
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FLOWER SACHET 
For house dresses even through the win 
the thin, soft silks will be first in favor, , 
also the voiles. The silks may be made y rs 
long skirts, fitting closely either by shirrig lef 
or tuckings around the hips, and trimp S 
with tiny ruffles or stitched bands, is 
bodice, if the dress silk is black, may be tri no 
med with jet, for jet is back in vogue ag 
and is one of the prettiest of garnitures 
black gowns. 
Ball fringe and chenille are other reviy 
both of which are most attractive in bj 





or at least in the very dark colors. 

A charming wrap, at once quaint and sm 
and particularly suitable for the elderly wom 
is fashioned out of black broadcloth, mo 
or the gown material cut circular in fo 
to fall in ripples from the shoulders 
sloping gradually from bust to three-qu 
length in back. There is a double set of reve 
the under ones being round, and the sec 
set overlapping these on sides, flaring g 
notched at the shoulders. Both sets 
caught in one handsome jet buckle. 
wrap can be lined with silk or later on with 
When silk is used an inside frill of four-i 
lace can peep from the edge, and turns b 
over the revers and collar. 

Another smart little wrap which is to 
duplicated in fur is the fichu cape, madew 
three lapped folds narrowing to a point 
the waist-line, where it is held with a straig 
bow and falling from there in loose folds » 
the ends slanted abruptly. 

Most of the modifications of the Emp 
styles are not only apprepriate, but so eminei 
comfortable, that the elderly women are eage 
adopting them. A model of exceptional 
traction has a skirt made with a panel wide 
ing toward the bottom, up and down wh 
are little velvet flower appliqués. This 
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met by a nine-inch band of black guips 
between two bands of narrow velvet, 
finished with a row of closely-set velvet-cov So 
buttons. The waist proper is made «f chifi@l seur w 
and joined to the skirt by a ban! of la discom 
bound with velvet, as is the skirt. The ¢ your fi, 
are scant puffs, ending in three narrow velv@ I will t 
trimmed ruffles, topped with double ca inch ot 
of lace, which are cut with straps - No 
front, which cross and join the low: swea 
the lace band underneath two larg The 
Black and white are very much lative 
season, and never were these tw: functi 
seen in so many attractive con But 
They are less conspicuous than from « 
black almost invariably being less ix So 
than the white, as, for example, in ' three 


and checks which are so great fav 
background is oftener than not bl. ck 
finer white lines or perhaps, double or 


Ti 
R 


lines, this latter, by the way, being one of ! Af 
newest and a very dainty pattern « ther fi I kn 
separate waists or for entire gowns. is just 

Incidentally, the woman who may Vg™ reaso 
properly be termed elderly looks nd fee Tr 
better in a monochrome suit. She ® you r 
choose a separate waist if she will that Ww 
of a different material, but she will be distinc and 
better pleased with the effect if it at confi 
harmonize with the skirt, and best satis? Wr 
if the shades match. 

There is no denying the fact that the MOQ 1300 | 


lends more dignity than the separate shirt ¥4 
or blouse, even the elaborate lace one. 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


“The Perfume | 


of Royalty” 


A dainty little brochure giving information invalu- 
able to women of refinement who wish the finest of 
It gives the story of the invention and 
manufacture of the original and only genuine Johann 
Maria Farina Cologne, also complete means for 
identification, and sizes and styles of bottles contain- 


| ing the genuine 


Johann Maria 






























































Far! Cologne 
q g 
M, mhe trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save for the name of the United 
lew States Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., of New York, which is printed in red at the lower 
irrin left-hand corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle you get has that name on it, also note 
the word Gegenuber in the second line. To assist in remembering it, cut out the facsimile 
_ label in lower left-hand corner of this advertisement. The genuine Eau de Cologne 
. is put up in the three styles and shapes of bottles shown bere. If your dealer does 
etry not supply the genuine, write us and we will tell you how to get it. 
ag ; 
res . . 
Schieffelin & Co., New York This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good Magazine or weekly! Each 
month or week the recipient will be reminded of you. Nothing is more enjoyed or more appreciated 
ViVi Sole Agents for the United States as a gift than a good periodical, Last year 1 handled neatly One Million subscriptions for my 
bl patrons. Why? Because you SAVE MONEY 
by ordering your subscriptions through me. I am the largest buyer of subscriptions in the world, I 
sm can therefore sell you subscriptions to any Magazine, Weekly. a or Technical Journal 
om published anywhere in any language and save money for you. Why pay the publishers’ prices when 
you can buy for less of me? My page catalog listing all Magazines free. The following are 
- examples of my offers. Send for one of them. Each Magazine may be mailed to a different address, 
fo Review of Reviews $3.00) My Club Cosmopolitan Magazine $1.00 ) Both toone 
a Woman's Home Companion 1.00 ice Harper’s Bazar 1.00> Address 
u Success Magazine 100) $3.00 Above to different addresses $1.65 $1.50 
‘eve World’s Work $3.00) My Club Vogue $4.00 | Club 
ec McClure’s Magazine 1.00 ice Cosmopolitan or Success 1.00 rice 
T Delineator 1.00) $3.00 Woman’s Home Companion 1.00) $5,40 
| W.H. MOORE, No. 95 roore Bidg., Brockport, N. Y., U. S. A. 
$ Linletil 
th f 
. D NEW YORK BOSTON 
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3 RESTORES AND . enpye 
“ PRESERVES YOUR Mourning Millinery 


™ Correct Proportions 
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Write me personally . 





‘a Foundation of Style 
: Beauty, Grace 


‘E FIRST 


1300 Lb roadway 





YOUTHFUL @) 
FIGURE. 


are the 


and Charm 


fident am I that my Auto-Mas- 
1out the slightest annoyance or 
rt will preserve or speedily restore 
re to its youthful symmetry, that 
e all the risk and reduce the first 
uur largest girth absolutely free. 
lieting. no exertion, no 
ing process, no medicine. 
\uto-Masseur induces the assimi- 
gans to perform their proper 
—that’s all, 

ll superfluous flesh is eliminated 
ry part of the body when it is used. 
illible has it proven for the past 


urs that I give you 
INCH 
DUCTION FREE 


I have reduced you the first inch 
you will wear it until your figure 
perfect as it ever was—that’s the 
can afford to say:— 
t at my expense—the proof costs 
ling—not one penny. 

to-day for detailed information 
‘klet **K’? all correspondence 


itial, 


PROF, S. H, BURNS 
New York City 




























A Specialty. 








Specialty House for Black Headwear. 
Exclusive Designs in Picture Hats; Black, White, Violet and Gray. 
Novelties in Mourning and Black Veilings. 


402 Fifth Avenue—37th Street, New York. 


BOSTON: 318 Boylston St. 





Hair Dressing 
Marcel Waving 
“ rn 

os ase tg 

Hair Coloring 
Scalp Treatment 
Facial Massage 


J. 





New YORK ~ 


Wig- Toupee 
Pompadours 
Transformation 
Toilet- Articles 
Shell Ornaments 


33 WEST 29T  Fleun-Plume 
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“No fastening holds with 


such 
i 


a 
Invisible Aang 
with them—clothes set well a 


as Peets Patent 


Everyone isdeli 
oe 


ted 


mever mortified by gaps or wrinkles, 


PEET Scns 


PATENT 


are indispensable to a perfect to let. 


Ho'd everything ti 
of or wear off. 


t—never tear 
uch better than 


any other eye or a silk loop. 
The Does it. 


Oats byell 


envelopes 6c, 


with spring hooks 10c. 


PERT BROS., 
Philadelpuia, 
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Toilet Paper 


Balsam Sanitissue is infused with 
aromatic Canada Balsam, which makes 
it antiseptic. It is the softest toilet 
paper made. Comes wrapped in 
parchment in sealed cartons. Costs no 
more than other kinds, 
and far superior—tioc., 
Isc., and 25c. You 

should have it, 


Fifty Sheets Free, 
or $1 worth sent, pre- 
paid, anywhere in 


United States and 
Canada, on receipt 
of price. 

SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 
502 Giewwooo Ave., Pua. 











REDUCE THE FLESH 


By Using DR. JEANNE WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER 
UNDERGARMENTS 


(Patented June 26, 1906.) 

These wonderful garments have become 
widely and favorably known among persons of 
prominence throughout the world, owing to 
their valuable medicinal properties and the un- 
precedented results they invariably achieve. 

Endorsed by the leading physicians. 

Its virtues are infallible agents in the absolutely 
harmless reduction of superfluous tissue. We 
keep in stock a large assortment of Medicated 
Rubber Undergarments for immediate shipment. 
Send for our illustrated booklet. Agents Wanted. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


(Patentee) 
55 West 33rd St., New York 


Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
The Only Rubber Garments Pat. June 26, 1906. 
Can also be had at 
Mrs.R. W. Tomkins, 52 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, Ills. 
Mrs. Kammerer, 1029 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Tartan, 29 Temple Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 











SOME HOME GARDENS OF 
FRANCE 


N the valley of the Seine, by the side of 
the placid river, is this little village, 
numbering not more than three hundred 

of the peasant population, the rest of the in- 
habitants, about one hundred, being American 


artists and writers, who, years ago discov- 
ering its beauties, fell ardently in love with 
them and settled themselves in the old farm- 


they have bought or leased for 


It is characteristic of this colony 


houses which 


a long term. 


of artist people that they have left the pictur- 














Set at the extreme end, facing the entrance, 
is the centre building, the original house. It 
is comfortably built, well planned, and pic- 
turesque, with its pink walls nearly covered 
with splendid Marécha! Niel roses and clem- 
atis. Pots of antique shapes filled with scarlet 
geraniums are set on either side of the worn old 
steps of white stone. From the upper win- 
dows one has enchanting views of the Seine, 
with slow-passing canal boats, and the valley, 
and beyond, the eternal hills in their always 
changing aspects. 

The general plan of the garden has been left 
unchanged. There are straight walks, be- 


hued poppies, and dainty cornflowers, spot- 
ting the landscape in early summer with vivid 
masses of color. 

These gardens are always enclosed in high 
walls, in themselves picturesque, built of rough 
stones and plaster, in lovely gray tones, and 
red-topped. This garden of enchantment, 
where I have spent a happy summer, belongs to 
an old plaster farmhouse, known for gener- 
ations by the name of its owner. Now it is re- 
christened by its American mistress, Redfarm, 
the rosy-tinted walls of the buildings and 
their red roofs suggesting the name. It is 
large, and the stone walls surrounding three 








MACMONNIES FOUNTAIN 


tween low walls of flowers, and set among them 
are fruit trees trained to grow low, in the com- 
mon but extremely decorative fashion. There 
are many rose trees, of all sorts, curiously 
trained to my eyes; the stalk standing straight 


sides are draped with grape 
vines, and climbing peach, 
and apricot trees. A 
narrow walk follows the walls, 
with high, flowering shrubs 


pear, 





A WALK BEI THE TERRACE IN THE 

¢ it f these old houses, they have 

turned es for themselves, untouched 

contenting é with inside improve- 

ment Tinted crea pink, and pale green, 
the plaster w f the quaint houses, and 


uccenting and merging beau- 


tifull tot landscape 

In most of the gardens, also, but little ap- 
parent attempt is made to improve on the ori- 
gina la for the French peasant or cul- 
tivateur ed well. His perhaps unconscious 
but natura ense of the beautiful fitness of 
things led it yw flowers among his po- 
tatoe 1 be id to train his fruit trees to 
grow | in graceful shapes over wire support 


the rough walls. Everywhere, 





MACMONNIES GARDEN 


three or four feet high, with the leaves and 
flowers massed in a big bunch at the top, 
spreading wide. They bloom freely, and late 
in the year, in the mild climate of this valley, 
sheltered from cold winds, and as often as four 
times a year, if allowed. In winter, one may 
find hidden under the light snow, the delicate 
Christmas roses, shaped like anemones, and 
tinted light yellow, mauve, and greenish white; 
pale and fragile looking. 

Old-fashioned box, there is here, in plenty. 
Cut low, it borders the walks, and great shrubs 
of it are cut into prim, artificial forms; others, 
enormously large, are allowed to grow naturally 
the water barrels that stand at the 
corners of the house. This glossy-leaved, fra- 
grant shrub is very plentiful in France, but 
is of slow growth. The big masses about the 
water barrels, I am told, are thirty years old, 


on one side. Set in one cor- 
ner is the pump house, where 
the vegetables are prepared 
and washed for dinner. The 
that climb 
over it. some of them many years old, conceal 
into an object 


flowering vines 
uses and turn it 
of beauty. In the old farming 
the buildings housed mnay servants the family 


its domestic 
days when 
washing was done here. 

Another old stone building, set-in the corner 
close to the great entrance gate, was once the 
bake house, combined with a hen house and a 
pigeon loft; now it is turned into a cool, charm- 
ing, and commodious study, and for 
hours of the day one may hear the busy click 
of a typew riter, W hen passing the open windows. 

In the most far away corner, hidden by the 


many about 


thick greenery of enormous old lilac trees, hop 


vine and clematis, is the usual “foss,” where 


is thrown the kitchen refuse, a proceeding 





sunny village, rather, it is noted and valued § 
its atmospheric effects, but under the larps 
tree in the garden, hung with gay Japan 
lanterns, the big dining table is set, and aroy, 
it the family linger over their coffee untij | 
into the short summer nights, watching 4 
stars come out, or the moon rise, or set behip 
the trees. 

Belonging to a famous American sculptor 
who, with his lovely wife, herself an artist, a 
adorable little daughters, has lived here may 
years, is a wondrous garden, and an interes 
old house that has many rooms, and long ¢ 
dors that ramble down unexpected steps. Fe, 
small rooms have been thrown into a maijey 
salon, the floor marble-tiled in black and whi 
and the plaster walls covered with pricele 
tapestries. Before it was a farmhou 
a monastery, and the old, enorm« 
walls make splendid window 
either side of a grand old fireplace, 
windows open on toa beautiful porc! 
from Grecian architecture. In front 
a classic fountain, and below that t! 
walls. Set a-top these, are bronze 
tions of old statues found in the Pon 
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eiian ¢ 
cavations. 

Below the terraced walks, is the lowcr gard 
with straight walks crossing each other, a 
bordered with flowers, and there are winding 
shaded walks, that lead one unexpected) 


fascinating, benched retreats, within vip 
wreathed bowers, and, occasionally one comg 


suddenly, in a shady corner, upon a wonderf 
statue. In the middle of the lower garden jst 
old monastery well. The ruins of the buildig 
that once ‘sheltered it are now lovin; drat 


with trailing vines, and shaded by stately rog 
of splendid Madonna lilies, that, in their seasog 
give out thousands of blooms. 

Very lovely, and wisely left without mud 
adornment other than its natural ones, js 
garden belonging to an American and his wif 
who bought a big old farm, turned it int 
charming home, and now amuse themsel 




















at keeping a poultry farm. The garden j 
entered through the common courtyard, 

from the house, by way of several doors an 
windows, and is formed of a great square. 

the back it nestles close to the high, gras 
hillside, that forms a part of its beauty, a 
gives from its terraced fronts a splendid v 

of the opposite hills that stretch beyond t 
Seine; the water glistens like a silver rib 

as the sun strikes it in the morning, and tun 
it into liquid gold in the late afternoon. C 
peted with soft, green turf, and flat as a flo 
is this garden; down the middle is a doubi 
row of fine old trees, an odd and altoget 
welcome sight in this village, where big tr 
are few. Between the trees is room for 
fortable chairs, handy tables, and a slung han 
mock or two, making a fascinating place whe 
one may loaf and possess his soul in pead 
Around the edges are plats of flowers, all in ft 
mal array, and at one end, below grassy, td 

















THE 


and on the hill sides, by the river 
without effort, blue-eyed 


brilliant- 


in garden 
and in the fields grow 
lilies, 


ragile valley 


forget-me-not 





GARDEN WALI 


frightfully unsanitary to American ideas, but 
a feature thoroughly characteristic of French 
country houses, 


It is considered a holy plant by the peasants, 
who value it highly. Buis is its French name. 
Big trees are not a marked feature of this 
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THE LOWER GARDEN 































glove 
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mode 
descr 
raced walls, is the lower garden, devotes chie | 
to vegetables, but, also, after the rural {ashi 
(Continued on page 798) 18 WY 
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Bronze Electric Portable Lamps 
with Coppered Glass Shades 


AN IFICENT assortment of these new and unique 
lamps, each a distinct creation in itself. Quaint and 
artistic shapes abound, with shades of exquisite colorings 
and designs. There are small lamps suitable for the hall or 
library table and larger and more elaborate ones for the 
reception room. 

© These lamps are all made from our own exclusive designs, 
which are not duplicated and will not be found elsewhere. 
@_It is safe to say no more beautiful novelties have ever 
been offered for sale. We especially recommend them 
for wedding and holiday gifts. 


Range of Prices 
Complete, including Shades and Electric Fittings 


$24.00 to $350.00 
and Upwards 


We offer also for the holiday trade a most complete assortment of choice novelties and standard 
articles in Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver and High Grade Silver Plated W are, 
Watches (the best makes Swiss and American), Libbey Cut Glass, Leather Goods, Canes, 
Umbrellas and Art Stationery. Unexcelled facilities for engraving Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements, as well as all social and business forms. Write for our ‘‘Blue Book’’ catalog. 


REED & BARTON CO. 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 32d Street NEW YORK 























Butcher’s 


Boston 


Polish 


Is the best finish 
made for Floors, 
Interior Wood- 
work and Fur- 
ms niture. 






N° brittle, will neither scratch nor 
leface, like shellac or varnish. {s 
not soft and sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly 
transparent, preserving the natural color 
and beauty of the wood. Without doubt 
the Most Economical and Satisfactory Po-ish 
Know: for Hardwood F.oors. 
* For sale by dealers in paints, hardware and 
house! :rnishings. 
“Send for our free booklet, telling of the 
many . ivantages of Butcher’s Boston Polish. 









1 The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 . tlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR No. 3 REVIVER 
a superior finish for kitchen and 





piazza floors. 








‘Tf FURS FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Deneencil 
SM 

A* xclusive line of Pony Skin and 
ver Tipped Raccoon coats for 
toring. Also fur-lined overcoats, 

glove.. foot muffs, hoods and caps. 

O + repairing department for the re- 
mode ng and making over of furs of all 
descriptions is widely known. 


ROBERT ARNOLD 


(Successor to Emil R. Volkel.) 


18 W. Bist St. New York 














“LADY BARBARA” 
W ORN under the corset Price $15.00 
this Belt effects a re- 
duction in size around the 
hips and abdomen impos- 
sible to be obtained by the 
corset alone. Setting per- 
fectly on the figure, it is im- 
possible for it to ride up or 
produce any discomfort, 
while it gives the 
wearer the slim effect 
so necessary to the 
present style of dress. 
It weighs only TWO 
OU NC ES—but is 
strong and durable. 





Prices: 


Fine linen with silk 
elastic, $5.00. 





Silk with silk elastic, 
$1 0.00 Felt Hat — trimmed Velvet and Novelty Quills, 
, é Can be had in any color or combination. 

deri 4 ai INVITATION ANNOUNCEMENT 
In ordering send size The readers of “VOGUE” are cordially invited to 


: _ | visit the most exclusive ‘‘specialty’’ shop in Chicago, 
of waist and measure where they will find, at very reasonable prices : : : 


ment round largest IMPORTED PMILLINERY 
: si " » Lace C , ing, 
part of hips. Driving and fotoring Capes and Coats, Vell: 


ing, French Hand Embroidered Gowns and 
Blouses, Leather Goods, French Novelty 
Jewelry Coque. Ostrich and Marabout Neck- 
wear, Russian Pony Coats for Automobiling, 


Mme. David’s vias OUR MOTTO 


“The best of everything at very inexpensive prices." 


61 West 36th St., Maison Nouveite, 48-50 E. Madison St, Chicago 
New York ‘‘THE PARIS SHOP” 


(Two West Stores of the Heyworth Building) 





The ‘*Featherweight’’ Belt. 
(Patent Pending) Phone 2162-38th. lishments — all goods marked in plain figures, 


We issue no catalogue — and have no branch estab- 


797 





















EMELIE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Children’s Clothes 





White pique and linen with white or colored 
bands, plain or hand-embroidered, Guimpe 
of lace, tucked batiste or silk. 


IN WASH GOODS 


Plain, $6.00 to $8.00 
W ool or embroidered, $8.00 to $10 
Silk, $10 upwards. 

Individuality and painstaking 
handwork in every garment. Every 
facility for fitting perfectly by mail. 
Personal attention given all mail 
orders. 


42 West 39th Street, 
New York 


EAT 


ofa Perfect Form 


CHARM 


of a Fair Face 


Mrs. ELMIA KINSMAN 


MUSCLE MANIPULATOR 
SKIN EXPERT 
35th St. New York 


Introduces the new systems and the latest 
manual methods of leading European Special 
ists Guarantees permanent and rapid devel- 
opment of 


NECK, ARMS, SHOULDERS 


the rounding of all contours, covering cf collar- 
bones, shoulder blades, filling of hollows, and 
removal cf Facial lines. Special methods for 


cenvalescentsand ultra nervous patients. 


Positively no drugs, injections, nor 
instruments used. 
Elmia Cream No.1. The richest of tissue 
builders, absorbs into the skin, feeds the depleted 
fat cells, and thus rejuvenates flesh and removes 
lines, - - = «+ $1.00, 2.50, 5.00 
Cream No, 2. The famous developer of Neck, 
Shoulders and Arms, $1.00, 3.00, 10.00 
Motor Cream. Excellent for those much in 
the open air. Prevents roughness and tan, 
50 cents. $1.00. 3.00 
Elmia Lotions Nos. 1 and 2. Keep fiesh 
plump and firm, brace and cure coarse pores, 
$1.00, 2.00, 2.50, 5.00 
The Muscle Builder. Hardens muscles, re- 
moves sagginess. Action is hastened if used 
with Cream No. 2. Excellent for general Body 
Treatment, and for men and boys indulging 
much in sport; keeps body supple and lithe, 
$1.00, 2.50, 5.00 
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Treatments daily. Hours, 10 to 5. Satur- 
days, 10 to: at 
19 West 35th St. - <= = New York 


Telephone, 6049-38th St. 
Skilled operacors visit clients’ homes at spe- 
cial fees. 
Pamphiet and all Advice gratis 


Special Department for prompt attention to Mail 
orders. Orders of $10.00 and over, expressed free 
throughout U. S. Dispatched in plain wrappers. 


Home Treatment satisfactorily taught by mail 














SOME HOME GARDENS OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 796.) 


plentifully sprinkled with flowers. Here, as 
in nearly every French garden, is a small sunk- 
en pool, with a stone edge, usually banked 
with lilies, from which cans are filled for 
watering the plants. 

A quaint little farmhouse, fallen happily into 
artistic hands, has been carefully repaired, so 
that th: original charm of it may not be lost. 
Even the crooked chimney has been restored 
to ics place, and the temptation to cut a wide 
window in the front room was successfully 
resisted, as doing so would have destroyed a 
sacred shrine that has always been in the front 
wall. From its curious situation the garden 
is necessarily small. It is bounded at the 
back by high chalk precipices, so high and 
straight that one may stand at the top and drop 
a stone straight down into it. The green, fertile 
fields atop, are in odd contrast to the white 
cliffs, set against the intense blue of the sky, 
bluer than any save those of Italy. Leading 
up to where the cliffs begin, the present owner 
has arranged flowered terraces, reached by a 
rustic stairway. Leading from the terraces 
are natural caves in the cliff, where the farmer 
once kept his stores of wine and food. These 
have been cleaned, whitened, and furnished 
with tables and chairs. They form deliciously 
shady nooks where one may linger long over 
afternoon tea, looking out meanwhile over the 
white, ribbon-like, road below, where the 
detestably modern motor car buzzes all day 
long. The farm-yard idea is kept in the old en- 
closed court, formed by the house on one side, 
the cliff wall on the other, and on the third the 
old farm buildings, turned now into servants” 
quarters, with a garage. Above this is the 
artist's studio. Passing through the house, 
stepping into it from a low window, one 
reaches a small sunken garden, with a big ber- 
ceau covered with old grape vines. Ascending 
a few steps is the vegetable garden, composed 
mostly of salads, and mixed with flowers. 

A fascinating dwelling has been made of 
an old mill. The swift running stream that 
once turned the wheel still runs under the 
house, but is put now to more modern uses, and 
serves to run the motor for the electric plant. 
The old mill tower is converted into a pleasant 
studio, commanding a marvellous view, and 
from its top flares nightly a bright electric 
light; besides the motor cars the only visible 
modern thing in the whole village. The gar- 
den is enclosed in walls that appear a part of 
the house. It is large, but much of its space is 
taken up by the tennis court in the centre. 
Flanking the walls are flowers and vines and 
one end is shaded by a row of trees. 

A perfect riot of primitive color, in the 
late summer, is a wonderful garden belonging 
to a famous impressionistic painter, as well 
known in America as in France, and who still 
works industriously. In early morning walks 
one may come across him, standing at his easel, 
transferring to his canvas, with master hand, 
the marvellous pink and purple effects of the 
morning sun and mists. Several gardeners, 
I am told, work constantly in his garden, chang- 
ing each month the flowers, so that it is always 
abloom with the flowers of the season. In 
June, for instance, there are incredible quan- 
tities of the purple and white lilies of France. 
In July it flames with roses, loading the air 
with their perfume. In late August, it re- 
sembles nothing so much as an old-fashioned 
New England Garden, in its seemingly wild, 
and ardent exuberance of gaily blooming 
flowers. Tall, serried ranks of sunflowers, 
hollyhocks, and dahlias, rear their stately heads 
above more modest flowers at their feet, and 
stud in groups the lawn. From the gate to 
the house door is a broad central walk each 
side banked shoulder high, and thick set, with 
all manner of freely blooming plants; flanking 
the walls on three sides are more flowers flaunt- 
ing co-blooms; one’s eyes fairly ache with their 
richness of color. 

If the house garden is like a New England 
one, the famous water garden across the 
road suggests a southern jungle. Reclaimed 
from marsh land, the trees and shrubs grow 
greener than elsewhere, and it seems there 
always cool. Spanning a wide, scarcely mov- 
ing stream, that connects with a branch of the 
Seine, is a pretty high bridge, arched, painted 
the odd, light, but vivid green that appears to 
be the artist’s favorite out-of-door color. The 





water of the stream seems quite stagnant in 
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the August sun, but one quickly forgets that in 
the sight of the white water lillies that nearly 
cover the surface, and a row boat moored at 
one side. Tiny islands dot it, mimic jungles, 
with a rank, lush growth of coarse bright green 
grass, with gorgeous red and yellow tiger lilies 
gleaming through it. The tall wire screen 
that protects the garden on the side next the 
road is covered thickly with Maréchal! Niel 
roses and crimson ramblers, and bright blooms 
dot the lawn beyond the stream. 

How vivid is my remembrance of a summer, 
three years ago, spent in a curious old world 
garden in the ancient town of Auver-sur-Oise, 
with the river Oise running at its foot. Im- 
mensely high stone walls that surround it shut 
out effectually any scrutiny from the world 
outside. Yet who was there to look? Only 
a few peasants, their backs so bent by their 
daily toil in the fields that scarcely were their 
eyes lifted from the ground. The stone house 
that belonged to this enchanted garden was 
interesting, built as it was against a cliff, the 
cliff forming its back wall. The first two 
stories faced, and were entered from the garden. 
Above the street, outside, the house reared it- 
self another story, with windows that over- 
looked the narrow village street; this ran bet- 
tween house walls, crooking down a steep, 
rocky hill, and finally losing itself down rough 
stone steps to the main road a little further on. 
The garden was long and narrow, and filled 
with flowers, vines, and fruit trees that ram- 
bled here and there, and everywhere, uncul- 
tivated and unconfined; the narrow paths so 
overgrown as to make walking there difficult. 
Near the house door was a wide circle formed 
by five or six huge chestnut trees, planted there 
generations ago by rough peasant hands, 
doubtless, but hands that were surely moved 
by a sense that felt the beautiful. These trees 
shaped an ideal room. The gravelled floor, 
banked a foot high, was always dry, and the 
thick branches, cut comfortably low, formed a 
sufficient screen against rain and sun. 

Of this was made the family dining and living 
room; there we sat all day long. In the short 
evenings, candles, their flame protected by 
strange glass shades, peculiar to this region, 
gave us light sufficient for our desultory work 
or reading. 


A WESTERN MAN’S PLEA FOR 
HUMANENESS 


Aptain L. W. Billingsby of Lincoln, 
t; Nebraska, has the courage of opinions 
which run counter to those generally 
held in regard to hunting, and the teaching 
to children of songs lauding the army, the 
navy, war, or “the pistol and the cartridge 
forever.” This aggressive champion of peace 
and humaneness has expressed his views in 
direct and forceful language, his writings hav- 
ing been extensively copied from the Lincoln 
Herald, in which they were originally pub- 
lished. He pertinently asks why not cultivate 
love, tolerance, and kindness in the boy, instead 
of buying him a gun for a pastime to make 
him a savage in the slaughter of the helpless 
and harmless? Truly he says that one of 
the most piteous sights is to see life pass out 
of the innocent, quivering, helpless grouse, 
quail, dove, and other birds. Often these 
scenes are garnished with the cheers and 
laughter of the hunters, when beating out 
the brains of the birds that sharply cry and 
cling to their lives. Those who hunt elk, 
deer and antelope can tell you of seeing the 
terror-stricken eyes of those animals, looking 
at them with mute reproach as they sobbed 
their lives away. Most huntsmen who are 
at all kindly in their natures own that they 
have experienced a feeling of self reproach 
as they stood by the dying victims of their 
skill. 








Vogue to be dated 6 December 
will be the Annual) Gifts Number. 
It will contain numerous illustra- 
tions of new and beautiful gifts, 


which will be fully described and 


prices quoted, 





SANATIVE SHAVING. 

A New Method Which Makes Shaving, 

Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cuticura Soap (Medicinal and Toilet) ; 
luxury for shaving. It possesses in a mo 
form all the emollient, sanative, and 
properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great Sid 
Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, nonadry; 
creamy, and fragrant lather. This upto, 
method of shaving dispenses with the shay: 
mug, prevents irritation and inflammation of; 
skin and hair glands, is most agrecable 
comforting and makes frequent shaving a pk 
ure rather than a discomfort. Full direct 
wrapped around each cake of Soap. 





































































Irish Laces 


Crochet 
Carrickmacross 
Limerick 
The products of Ireland's 


most celebrated convents 
and lace schools. Edgings 
and insertions by the yard. 

Collar and Cuff sets, 
suitable for coats and 
blouses, from $5.00 up. 

Hand embroidered 
blouse patterns on finest 
Nainsook and_ handker- 


chief linen from $5.00 up. 


EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP 
UNIQUE AND ORIGINAL DESIG 





















































Belleek Porcelain, Irish Sou- 
venirs, replicas of antique 
Celtic jewelry. Suitable for 
wedding and holiday gifts. 


Mai Orpers Promptty FIitcep. 


THE IRISH STORE 


509 Fifth Ave., - New York City 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 











THE DECORATIVE Ak 


ASSOCIATION ecret 


14 East 34th St., New York Why | 
The Children’s Department is prepared to # duly 
orders for Misses dresses and blouses. ‘Suits 
small Boys and Infants’ Layettes. Customers’ NAIS 
copied, Orders taken for fine sewing. le 
Correspondence solicited. Will 











Kents’ Rotary 
KnifeCleaning Mach ines 


100,000 in use in 
European hotels and families. 


[Ewis & Gonces 


SOLE AGENTS 


130 and 132 West'42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York 
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“Book of Natal Stones,” 
giving the history and 
tradition of each month’s 
birth gem upon request. 


Hall Clock, $100 
Height 8 feet, 4 inches 

Fine imported movement, striking hours and 
half hours, on deep toned gong. Gilded dial, 
with raised figures on silver ring, showing 
moon’s phases. Case of seasoned mahogany 
finely finished. Guaranteed to be a de- 
pendable time-keeper. Price $100. 


A remarkable collection of clocks of all kinds, modern 
and antique. Portfolios of *‘ Mall and Mantcl Clocks,”’ 
and of ‘* Watches of the Better Grade,’’ mailed to any 
aidress. 


















To Faraway Patrons 
No matter where you reside, we can serve you 
satisfactorily by mail. Write us your wants 
and we will send a loose-leaf portfolio of en- 
gravings of the articles for which you inquire. 


Precious Stones and Jewelry Cut Glass and China 
Silverware and S.lver-plate Trophies and Prize Cups 
njects of Decorative Art Lamps and Electrolers 

Watches and Clocks Iusignia, etc., etc. 








We are agents for all the artistic 
wares of The Tiffany Stud-os. 











Jewelers and Silversmiths — Philadelphia 


Solid Gold Bangles, All 14 Karat 


(1) Carved round gold, 
(2) Pierced gold with 12 Amethysts, $40.00. (4) seta tiad gold wire, . . « « « $15.00. 
(5) Plain gold wire, . . . . 


Diamond Bracelets, every stone pure white and of “highest quality ; platinum mountings. 


(A) 240 diamonds, weighing 74 vy oy kts., $1200. (B) 65 diamonds, weighing 13 § Ys wy ox re $325. 
(C) 120 diamonds, weighing 24 ay x kts., and 10 pearls, weighing 2075 grains, . . . $600, 
(D) 187 diamonds, weighing 54 ¢ kts., . . . $880. 


We sell but one grade of diamonds — pure white and of highest quality. 
~ Brochure containing photographic reproductions of precious-stone jewelry mailed upon request. 





Caldwell & Co. 


oeten 







a te oe he. (3) Square edge, engraved top, . . $21.50. 













Solid Silver Tea Set, $115 


Reproduced from an old Colonial design. Coffee pot 
holds 2% pints; tea pot, 134 pints. Sugar bowl, cream 
pitcher and waste bowl are gilt lined; ebony handle and 
knobs on coffee and tea pots. ‘The beautiful simplicity of 
the design makes this tea set especially adapted for practical 
every day use. Quality is Sterling 925-1000 fine. Price for 
the five pieces, $115 — most unusual value. 


Write for brochure of “ Everything in Silver and Silver-plate,” 
profusely illustrated. 


Assortments of goods for selection forwarded anywhere on receipt of customary business references. 


Chestnut and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia 

































Directions for making above 
garment are in “Fleisher's" 
Knitting and Crocheting Manual. 
Machine-made garments do not have the 
distinctive elegance nor the wearing quali- 
ties of those knitted or crocheted by hand. 
Every woman who knits or crochets feels 
great pride in her work —or she doesn't, 
This depends on the yarn she has used. 
The “ Fleisher” Yarns have been on 
the market for many years, and their superior 
qualities have earned for them a national 
reputation. Tnroughout all the processes 
of their manufacture, special care is given 
so as to produce perfect yarns. They are 
the acknowledged standard of excellence, 
combining all the qualities required by the 
most exacting knitter or crocheter — even- 
ness, loftiness, elasticity. They are dy<d 
in a full line of colors, from the deep, rich 
shades used for afghans, to the light, deli- 
cate tints for infants’ garments. 
A garment of The “ Fleisher” Yarns 
will stand the test of wear and wash. 
Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Gloss Ice Wool 
Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 
When ordering ask for ‘‘Fleisher's,’’ 
and see that each skein bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 


“FLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CROCHET- 
ING MANUAL,” mailed for twenty-four tickets 
from The ‘‘Fleisher’’ Yarns and 5 cents for post- 
age. It contains directions for making all the 
new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Dept. “Ss” PHILADELPHIA 















ecret of Slenderness! 


Why have double chin, or be 
duly |-rge in any part of the body ? 
The external use of 
NAISSANCE BATH TONIC 
Will -estore you to correct lines. 
Ple: sant and healthful to use. 
Send to us for descriptive booklet. 


RE NAISSANCE CO. 
West 22d Street, N. Y. City 
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HAIR ON FACE AND ARIS 


permanentty re- 
moved; no electric- 
ity, poison, pain; 
36 years’ experi 
ence. Protected by 
law. Beware of imi- 
tations. See Mme. 
Julian before you 
try anything. 

Trial treatment at 
office. 


ME. JULIAN 193 sth Ave., (goth Street) New Yorke 















WALOHN 


CORSET BONING 


Why be tortured by the thick clumsy 


whalebone, because you think it must be 








the best boning. Try WALOHN and 
you will know better. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE, ETC 


WALOHN MFC CO. 
31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK 












DCRFLINGER 
CUT GLASSW ARF 
The leader of quality. A 
magnificent assortment of 

veautiful designs. 
Look for the label —the 
hall-mark of excellence. 


C. DORFLINGER 
& SONS 
36 Murray St., New York 











Y SPANGLES & EM 


BEA D. 1S it FoR TOT ane OCHAINS eee 


pe STS PersouryBiiko ant Woste, Lace Braids 

EVERYTHING YOU Gan THINK OF IN THIS Lae 
elsewhere. ae ey Eat. 1860. 

ER, IMPORTER, 111 B. 9th ST., N. % \ 
HOLESALE &® RETAIL 
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Established Half a Century 


Registered Trade Mark 


Holiday Wandinevehbete 


At “The Linen Store” 


| 


includes every possible good style 


chiefs for Men, 


N line with our usual policy, we offer at this early date a complet 
assortment of Handkerchiefs for Christmas gifts. 


‘The collectio 
in absolutely pure linen Handke 


Women and Children. 


We scarcely think that any other establishment offers so wide 
variety of select styles as 1S now displayed at ‘* The Linen Store.” 
Among the most attractive lines are the following : 


Hand Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs 

In these we show some forty different styles, 
including every desirable size, weight, and width 
of hem. 

Ladies’ Sizes, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$1.50 each. 


Men’s Sizes, 25c, 40c, 50c, 75c, and $1.00 each, 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs 
One of our most attractive lines. The assort- 
ment is exceptionally beautiful, including over one 
hundred styles at 25c. 
range 50C, 75c, $1.00 up to $75.00 each. The 
more expensive Handkerchiefs are beautiful speci- 
mens of fine French needlework. 


Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs 
The assortment at 25c, 5oc, 75c and $1.00 is very 
complete, and the designs may SA had in many dif- 
ferent styles of Floral and Conventional patterns. 
Real Valenciennes, Duchess, and Point Lace 
Handkerchiefs at $5, $25, $50 and $100 each. 
These dainty pieces of Lingerie, perhaps more | 


beautiful than serviceable, are exceptionally appro- | | 


priate for Holiday gifts. 


ee there the prices 


Armenian Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs ~ 

There is no line which appeals more to wome 
of taste than these dainty Handkerchiefs from th 
East. They are priced at soc, 75c, $1.25, $1. 
and $2.00 each, and this season we are again able t 
offer them with Hand Embroidered Initials at 50¢ 


French Printed and Colored Embroidered ¢ 
Handkerchiefs 
In these we show some Parisian effects in Polk 
Spots, Fleur de Lis, Clover Leaves, etc., applique 
in very striking effect on plain white grounds. Als 
some with printing and embroidery combine 
Priced at 50c, 75c and $1.00 each upward. 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 
In this more substantial and popular style \ 
show a very large number of different sizes, rangin 
from the tiny glove handkerchief to a very hug 
size, including over a yard of Linen in each hané 
kerchief, and in weight these may be had from thi 
serviceable cambric to the sheerest and most del 





cate lawn. 
Prices for both Men’s and Women’s sizes, 121 
| 25c, Soc, $1.00 and up to $4.00 each. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Each year we supply thousands of dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, and try to give to each order the same careful attenti¢ 


that the customer would receive in person. 
of goods required. 


We request, however, that those ordering by mail state explicitly the price and sty 
If it is desired to have initials or monograms embroidered to order on. Handkerchiefs, we suggest that ordé 


be sent in at once, so as to be insured prompt delivery and careful work, 


James McCutcheon @ Co. 


14 West Twenty-Third St. 


New Yori 
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